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THE CROWN OF THE VALLEY. 


The recent celebration of the founding of | This ideal condition still exists upon some 


the pueblo of Los Angeles was full of inter- | of the estates in the interior which have es- 
est to the gatherer of those unconsidered | caped the march of improvement. 

trifles which furnish materials for the future | Of the seven hundred Californian ranches 
historian, and to eager capitalists who see a | in 1846, the most valuable was that granted 
paying investment in every smiling landscape | to Don Eulogio De Celis, of one hundred 
along the lines of our projected railways. | and twenty thousand acres. The ex-Mission 

The occasion brought together thirty thou- | of San Fernando, and the fertile wheat lands 
sand people, among these a large represen- | of that now famous agricultural region, are a 
tation of the original Californians, who so | part of that princely estate. The Los Nietos 
amply made up for the failure of the friars to |and San Rafael ranchos were granted in 
contribute to the Christian population of the | 1784. San Gabriel Mission was founded 
new territory by a numerous and long-lived | upon the rancho La Puente in September, 
progeny, and for the lawlessness of the sol-| 1771. Yangna, an Indian village occupying 
diers who “ protected” the missions, by their | the site of Los Angeles, was an outpost of 
unbounded hospitality, their sociability, and | the Mission until the formal segregation of 
good manners. + | the pueblo lands. 

Mr. Hittell, in the preface to the “ Re-| San Gabriel township, which embraces 
sources of California,” says of the founders | more than seventy-five thousand acres of 
of the Bandinis, Sepulvedas, Picos, and | table-lands naturally adapted to the growth 
other notable “ houses”: ‘‘ They were all one | of semi-tropical fruits, was only a small part 
large family: glad to entertain, glad to be | of the Mission property. Over a region forty 
entertained; time was not money to them, | miles in length by ten miles in width, well 
knowledge was not power. They had no | watered by the tributaries of the San Gabriel 
work, and little worry. They were happy: | and San Jose rivers, roamed the flocks and 
they did not know any better.” herds of the Franciscan fathers. In 1834, 
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there was a harvest of twenty thousand bush-| tlemen residing in and- about Indianapolis, 
els of grain in their storehouses; one hun-| who were tired of the rigors of eastern win- 
ters, resolved to 
secure homes in 
California. Several 
articles from the 
pen of D. M. Berry, 
then occupying an 
editorial chair in 
Indianapolis, now 
of Los Angeles, had 
called their atten- 
tion to the San 
Gabriel Valley. It 
was determined to 
organize a com- 
pany, and send out 
a commission au- 
thorized to pur- 
chase lands and 
make suitable ar- 
rangements for set- 
tlement. A little 
farm well tilled was 
the ideal of the ma- 
Ss jority of the share- 
holders. 
: A selection was 
NAVEL OR BAHIA ORANGE. made of a portion 


dred and five thousand cattle, twen- 
ty thousand horses, forty thousand 
sheep and goats, in their wild past- 
ures; twenty-seven hundred Indians 
were employed as herdsmen, or in 
their orchards and vineyards. “El 
Molino,” better known as the Kewen 
place, was the mill where their flour 
was manufactured. Their orange 
and olive plantations are found upon 
the Wilson and Cooper estates. Sun- 
ny Slope, Santa Anita, Los Robles, 
the home of General Stoneman, the 
Alhambra, were portions of the ter- 
ritory occupied by them, though 
covered also, in many instances, by 
Spanish grants, among which was one 
of thirteen thousand acres to Man- 
uel Garfias, of Rancho San Pasquale. 
In the year 1873, a party of gen- 


SECTION OF NAVEL OR BAHIA ORANGE. 
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of Rancho San Pasquale, then owhed by B. | Pacific railroad was at Mission San Gabriel, 


D. Wilson and Dr. Griffin of Los Angeles. | three miles away. 


The elevation of nearly a thousand feet above 


Lake Vineyard; and the 
beautiful orange groves of Messrs. Wilson, 


the city of Los Angeles, eight miles distant, | Shorb, and Bacon, were immediately adjoin- 


was a sufficient guaranty of exemption from 
malaria; the soil, drainage, and water supply | 


were Satisfactory. 
through the property, the mountain barriers 
shut out the north winds, while the blue Pa- 


ing. 
The original purchase of some four thou- 


The Arroyo Seco flowed | sand acres included mountain lands upon 


the slope of the Sierra Madre, Arroyo lots 
valuable only for timber, a magnificent grove 


cific, with Catalina Island in the distance, | of live-oaks on the Los Angeles road, cover- 


enchanted the eye and tempered the midday 
heat. The nearest station of the Southern 


ing four hundred acres, leaving fifteen hun- 
dred acres of irrigable lands to be cut into 





ONE OF THE JEWELS. 


small homesteads. The cost of road-making 
throughout this region is almost inapprecia- 
ble. And no sooner was the division of 
residence lots accomplished, than the lines 
began to appear in hedges of geranium and 
other quick-growing plants. ‘Two main ave- 
nues, one following the crest of the ridge, 
dividing the deep cafion like Arroyo from 
the lovely valley of San Pasquale, and the 
other cutting the valley in its broadest por- 
tion, were divided at equal distances by 
streets named from the newer States of the 
Union. 

A large distributing reservoir having been 
constructed upon the most elevated portion 
of the tract, pipes were laid from the copious 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WATKINS. 








LOS ee 


ENGRAVED BY LEILA C. CHAMBERLAIN.) 


springs which, at this elevation, furnish the 
Arroyo Seco its never-failing supply of pure, 
soft water. Other pipes, laid along the ave- 
nues and principal streets, connect the res- 
ervoir with every homestead. 

In 1874, twenty families were on the spot, 
and the “Indiana Colony” found a place 
upon the railroad and other maps. But 
Iowa sent out an important addition before 
the close of the year; and in 1875, Bostoni- 
ans, Chicagoans, and San Franciscans had 
made it cosmopolitan. Mr. Berry, one of 
the original settlers, had aptly named the 
place Pasadena, from an Algonquin word, 
signifying “the crown of the valley.” It is, 
indeed, the crown of the incomparable San 
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Gabriel Valley, of which so much has been 
written, while the half is not told. 

The jeweled rim of our crown holds, as 
its costliest gem, Santa Anita, the diamond, 


BONNIE BRAE LEMON, 


from its wealth of limpid streams, its fairy 


lake, and tinkling waterfalls. Still nearer, 
lie Sunny Slope, the ruby, colored by the 
vintages of many a year; Los Robles, the 
emerald, the cherished home of a brave sol- 
dier and statesman; Kinneyloa, the opal, 
varied as the lights with which morning and 
evening paint for lowland eyes that eyrie of 
a world-wide traveler. ‘Earth hath not any- 
thing to show more fair”; and it is a peculi- 
arity of this region, that Nature has so limit- 
ed the work of man that it is impossible for 
him to mar with his blunders, or, at his best, 
tc more than modify, the ever-enchanting 
landscape. 

But utilitarian readers of THE Ca.iror- 
NIAN in our bleak and exposed prairie States 
are already asking of the avant couriers of 
the Southern Californian settlements : “‘ How 





do you propose to get a living from twenty 
or say forty acres of land? What cultures 
pay the best, and what are likely to pay a 
reasonable profit on your high-priced lands ? 
We cannot live on climate, be it ever so tem- 
pered; nor upon scenery, however delightful 
to sense and soul.” 

The experience of the Pasadena colonists 
will be of use in demonstrating that a living 
can be obtained in nearly every instance 
where there is a reasonable amount of pa- 
tience, energy, and skill employed, and the 
same amount of capital held in reserve for 
emergencies which prudence would demand 
in entering upon any new business. The 
storm-and-stress period once passed, compe- 
tence is almost certain. This is the testi- 
mony of such managers as Rose, De Barth 
Shorb, Gen. Stoneman, and scores of others 
who began with very little capital. 

In 1873, little if any of the land upon the 
San Pasquale Rancho had ever been plow- 
ed: it was literally in a state of nature; which 
means that it was a vast storehouse of weeds, 
kept in partial subjection by pasturage, but 
ready to spring up in myriads with the first 
touch of cultivation. Not only the mustard- 


SECTION OF BONNIE BRAE LEMON. 


tree is mighty, but tar-weeds and tumble- 
weeds follow the rank growth of fileré, and 
wherever there is moisture, stand in almost 
impenetrable thickets, until the close of the 
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season. Then, driven upon the wings of the 
wind, their seeding is accomplished with the 
utmost perfection. An equally lavish animal 
life exists below the surface, honey-combed 
with gophers and squirrels; and rising in the 
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dena was in the winter of 1873-74; the 
citrus fruits so far taking the lead, that 
the entire settlement now seems an orange 
orchard, with varieties of lemon and lime 
trees. 

But nearly all the citrus orchards were 





scale to jack-rabbits for the young gardens 
and budding vines, and coyotes for the poul- 
try-yard, we reach the grizzlies, who take 
heavy toll from the bee-farmers. 

As above stated, the first planting in Pasa- 
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temporarily planted with deciduous fruits, or 
other crops which gave more immediate re- 
turns. Besides, almost every settler had his 
patch of alfalfa; his field of sugar and other 
corn-root crops were enormously productive ; 
and the non-resident and outlying lands 
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could be rented for wheat and barley crops 
at fifty cents per acre. 

The advantages of association are shown 
in many ways, most of all in the esprit du 
corps of a body of settlers aiming to secure 
comfort, competence, social, educational, and 
religious privileges, in the shortest possible 
time. 

A literary and musical society was well 
sustained, the churches and schools flourish- 
ed, while the work 
of subduing Na- 
ture was incessant- 
ly carried on. 
Rarely have young 
orchards enjoyed 
such tickling and 
tending ; and when 
their first fruits 
were gathered into 
the fair of 1879— 
80, the laughing 
harvest of oranges, 
lemons, limes, rai- 
sins, of preserved, 
dried, and canned 
fruits, and of veg- 
etables— all dis- 
played in a verita- 
ble bower of roses @& 
and other exotics # 
—the result was a 
surprise to the col- 
onists themselves. 
There was not a 
single profession- 
al, and hardly ‘a 
practical, horticul- 
turist or farmer among the original set- 
tlers who have made Pasadena fruits so 
famous, and who are demonstrating that 
fruit-growing is among the most certain and 
profitable of callings. 

Does the citrus culture pay? It has cer- 
tainly been the most remunerative of all 
cultures for the last thirty years, in the very 
limited areas upon which it could be safely 
undertaken. The adaptation of what is 
known as the semi-tropical belt of Southern 
California to the production of oranges of 








excellent quality has been proved for a peri- 

od of fifty years. Some of the oldest trees 

have fruited annually for a much longer pe- 

riod, and are cotemporaries of the ancient 

olives of the mission gardens. Our oranges 

have been sent by rail and steamer to Eu- 

rope, arriving in perfect condition, and really 

improved in flavor by long keeping; while in 

no. other of the orange lands can the crop be 
held for the market for so long a period. 

In January, 

1879, there were 

shipped to various 

points from the 

San Gabriel rail- 

road station, 2,475 

boxes; February, 

3,753; March, 7,- 

536; April, 9,219; 

WS May, 9,552; June, 

AU Mh 7,067; July, 1,371; 

NaN eas a August, 402 box- 

si, 3 yy es. 

We “ll = Tt will be seen 


a, that the harvest is 

iH 
at its hight in May, 
or during the sea- 
son when the re- 
gions of the North 
and North - west 
are destitute of 


fresh fruit. The 

average valuation 

of the crop of 1879 

was $209.68 per 

acre, but some of 

the older orchards 

yielded a_ profit 

of $1,000. The crop of 1880. averaged 

about $22.50 per thousand at San Gabriel. 

With increasing railroad facilities, there is 

no reason to believe that the orange culture 

will not continue to be as profitable in 

the future as it has been in the past, for 

the consumers are growing faster than the 

orchards mature. But greater attention must 

be paid to the quality of the product. Fine 

oranges, like the Washington Navel of Riv- 
erside, always pay handsomely. 

It is not strange that the orange culture 


SWEET RIND LEMON. 
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should expand beyond its natural limits, or | kills’s, where the depth of shade impresses one 
that it should suffer the vicissitudes which | like the shadowy silence of a pine forest. 
have attended all other fruit cultures in this|}In the blooming season, the eastern vis- 
State. There is a wonderful fascination | itors come in swarms to drink the fragrance 
about the orange-tree, never to be experienced | as of Araby the blest, and to see the gold- 
in its fullness outside such a grove as Wolfs- | en glory of California in its hour of prime. 





Saami, ye a ay AT 
a NS ia put 


TN ai 


teary teagny 


blossoms which seem to have fallen from 
the skies. This winter the snow actually fell 

=repaid_/| upon the low foothills around the valley. 
zfor the | In the neighborhood of Pasadena, or- 
= labors of | chards covering a hundred acres are not un- 
the year, | common; yet a single tree, if like the famous 
1 gga —=="—= as we|oneat St. Michaels, from which twenty thou- 

A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIAN HOME, “— 

gather in | sand marketable oranges have been gathered, 
at every pore the finer harvest measured in | might be made to support a family as large 


song. |as that maintained by the Santa Barbara 

The little “buds” seem like happy chil- | grape-vine. A young seedling tree eleven 
dren waiting for a caress, very human and | years old, in the grounds of Mr. Craig of Pasa- 
lovable; but a tree in full maturity, holding | dena, yielded last year three thousand bright, 
with ease its thousands of golden orbs upon | fair-sized oranges. But, fortunately or un- 
its clean strong limbs, every leaf polished | fortunately, the fascination of orange-grow- 
and perfect, is a marvel of beauty, still fur- | ing, the over-stimulus given to it by excep- 


ther spiritualized by the fragrant snow of! tional profits, has been checked by one of 
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the great retributive agencies with which 
Nature punishes the greed of man. Large 
annual crops are obtained upon young trees at 
the expense of their vitality. Devitalize a 
tree, and you invite parasitic growths, both 
animal and vegetable. 

The orange loves shade and moisture; and 
while we were compelled to rear our trees in 


| deep tap-root and its ramifications. 


The 
fetted masses of these surface roots, continu- 


| ally torn by the plow and cultivator, could 


not bear their part in the elimination of 
healthy sap, and hence the constitution of 
the tree has become impaired. In the nu- 


| merous diseased orchards of Los Angeles city 
|and county there has been an enormous 


open sunshine, we doubled the dose of wa- | oversupply of water for years; and now that 


ter, thus inviting the growth of a vast conge- 


the better system of sub-irrigation has been 


ries of surface roots, at the expense of the | introduced, it is believed that the markets 


GLIMPSE OF AN 


will no longer be flooded with inferior fruit. 
It is the belief of the most scientific observ- 
ers, that the insect enemies of the orange do 
not infest the perfectly healthy trees. An in- 
telligent culturist of Pasadena has not irri- 
gated his orange-trees—Los Angeles seed- 
lings—for three years, but has kept the ground 
finely cultivated; there is no perceptible dif- 
ference in their growth or healthful condition 
and those of his neighbors who have pur- 
sued the usual practice. The test will be in 
the quality and quantity of the fruit produced. 

All the deciduous fruits are grown to per- 
fection in Pasadena, with and without irriga- 


ORANGE GROVE. 


tion; the catalogue ranges through the po- 
mological alphabet, from A-pple to Z-isiphus, 
or the jujube. Irrigation is not necessary, 
especially if the trees have sufficient space 
to grow in, and are well cultivated; but it is 
well to have water at command, in case of a 
dry season. I gathered on the first of De- 
cember several varieties of delicious grapes, 
late peaches, guavas of two varieties, per- 
simmons, and strawberries. Our cherries 
and currants fruited abundantly last year. 
Tea grows fairly, coffee has proved a failure, 
and only the Cavendish banana ripens well 





in ordinary seasons. All varieties of the fig 
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bear well, but in this locality only a few 
have made a good commercial article of the 
dried fruit. 

The check which the citrus interest has 
received from the fear of insect depredations, 
together with the inordinate cost of transpor- 


LA BELLE CASCADE, 


is estimated that there will be over thirty 
thousand acres of bearing vines in Los An- 
geles County in 1884, and not less than two 
hundred thousand bearing orange and lemon 


trees. How this enormous production shall 
be made to reach the world’s market is one 
of the vital problems for our people to solve. 


SAN GABRIEL VALLEY, 





tation, has tended to increase the acreage of 
the vine. Pasadena, a temperance colony 
in sentiment if not in profession, has plant- 
ed the raisin and table grapes almost exclu- 
sively; while all around us are the great and 
ever-spreading feeders of the wine-press. It 


NEAR PASADENA. 


The culture of the Malaga or Muscatel 
grape is comparatively new in this vicinity, 
and raisin-making is confined to three local- 
ities; viz., Riverside, Pasedena, and Orange. 
Both at Riverside and Orange the Muscat of 
Alexandria is the variety most used; and it 
must be confessed that the raisins produced 
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are not excelled in size or flavor by those 
of the central counties. The Pasadena 
raisin is made principally from a grape known 
as the Muscatel Gordo Blanco, which, in the 
opinion of Mr. West of Stockton, who stud- 
ied it in Spain, is a distinct variety, from 
which the Dehesia and other superior grades 
of Malaga raisins are obtained. The raisins 
made by Dr. Congar and others from the 
Muscatel, show the true purple bloom of 
the Dehesias. Another special culture of 





Pasadena is that of the Sultana, or seedless 
raisin, so much in demand by confectioners, 
and also of the Zante currant. These are 
intended for Eastern markets. 

Perhaps there is no locality in the United 
States more favorably situated for an exten- 
sive seed farm, like that of the Landreths of 
Philadelphia. Many eminent Eastern horti- 
culturists have given the opinion that Cali- 
fornia must ultimately be the great seed- 
producing center, the climate being most 


AN ORANGE AVENUE, 


favorable, its dryness tending especially 
to favor the vitality of fruit and flower seeds. 
This is one among many openings for the 
enterprise of our new settlers. 

What is now known as Pasadena includes 
two corporations; viz., the ‘“‘ Orange Grove 
Association,” or the original Indiana Colony ; 
and the “Lake Vineyard Land and Water 
Association,” a thickly settled tract, upon 
which there is an orange grove covering two 
hundred acres, and also the orchards and 
vineyards of Messrs. Crank, Craig, Brigdon, 
Allen, and Kinney. 

A new settlement, named Sierra Vista, 





from the noble view it commands of the ma- 
jestic San Bernardino, makes a continuous 
line of small fruit-farms for a distance 
of nearly ten miles. Its eastern limit is 
Santa Anita, the princely estate of E. J. 
Baldwin. 

Until recently, the higher foothills sur- 
rounding Pasadena have remained unculti- 
vated. We loved to see the great patches 
of vivid coloring—blue of lupin, and gold of 
eschscholtzia—and to steal an hour in the 
rocky cafions to enjoy the ceanothus and man- 
zanita in bloom. But all this is changed. 
Eastern capitalists, borne hither by a sure 
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instinct of gain, have bought the bee and 
bear pastures, and are bringing the water of 
remoter mountain streams to their residences. 
Already we look up to the hills and see the 
glimmer of lights at evening, where one year 
ago “Our Lord’s Candlestick,” the yucca, or 
Spanish bayonet, glorified the mountain sol- 
itudes. 

But there are still unconquered regions for 
the naturalist and scenery hunter. A pict- 
uresque road, now little more than a trail, 
marks the old “ penitencia,” over which the 
friars walked to confession from San Fernan- 
do Ray to the parent Mission, San Gabriel. 
From it one may enter the heart of the wild- 
est and ruggedest regions of the Sierra Ne- 
vada range, to find the sugar pine and 
douglas fir, snow plants on the flanks of Mt. 
San Antonio, and lily gardens everywhere. 
There, too, are cascades and trout streams; 
and within the year both deer and bear meat 
have been offered in our local market. But 
the fringes of the San Fernando valley are 
beginning to attract the army of home build- 
ers, and we hear of purchases at Morning- 
side, again at Cocumongo; so that another 
decade will see the whole foothill region of 
the southern Sierra occupied. 

To shorten this already too long account 





of a settlement, all of which is less than eight, 
and most of which is only four and five, years 
old, I will say that it has been a success, 
financially and socially. Land which cost 
the original settlers thirty-five dollars per 
acre, with their water rights, has increased 
tenfold in value. Choice central locations 
have brought one thousand dollars per acre. 
The population has increased in the same 
ratio. Pasadena products command the 
highest prices, and have won the highest 
premiums paid for collective exhibits at the 
fairs, not to speak of numberless trophies 
won by individual exhibitors. 

A narrow-gauge railway is projected, to 
connect Los Angeles with Colton, via Pasa- 
dena, the Duarte, Azuza,and Pomona. This 
will ere long open another beautiful and fer- 
tile section to new associations, which will 
doubtless improve upon our model. But at 
least we have solved the problem how to se- 
cure the pleasures of rural life without its 
pains—to command both solitude and so- 
ciety. But we frankly acknowledge our in- 
feriority to the “F. F. C.’s,” in this: that we 
still have too much work and worry, and 
have not yet learned to bask in the pure 
sunshine, at peace with God, with Nature, 
and with ourselves. JEANNE C. Carr. 





A LOGICAL 


CHAPTER I. 


It was the fault of the fog. The wind 
helped, to be sure, but it was the fog that 
began the trouble. Of course, the details 
cannot be given here. But this is what led 
to it, and how it all happened. It was some- 
what late in the fall of the year; and the set- 
ting sun, breaking through the mist with 
which it had been struggling all day, was 
looking down upon that little suburb of the 
city of San Francisco commonly known as 
the Mission Dolores. 

Like a rare smile or expression lighting up 





SEQUENCE. 


the face of an aged man, it kindled a bright- 
ness in the scene in which its departed youth 
and beauty seemed to come again. The 
wet pavements glistened in the light; the 
occasional trees—stunted and disheartened 
through constant struggles with the sand and 
wind—took heart and brightened up; the 
gutters, that had been flowing dark and sul- 
len all day long, burst into a rippling smile; 
here and there the children ventured forth, 
laughing and shouting as though they half 
believed the rains were over and sum- 
mer come again; and all along, the western 
windows glistened, and reflected back such 
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ruddy gleams of light against the radiant sky, 
that it seemed as if they fairly overflowed 
with warmth and cheerfulness. 

But only fora moment. One by one the 
bright sunset colors faded from the sky; the 
far-off outlines of the western sand hills grew 
darker; the nearer rows of houses along Mis- 
sion Street became a mere black background ; 
the glowing windows turned chill and dark; 
the water forgot to smile; the street was si- 
lent; and with the coming on of night, camé, 
too, a chill, bleak wind, that sent the shiver 
and the gloom of winter into everything. 

Then the fog came rolling in again, and 
choked the sputtering street-lamps in its 
damp embrace. And it was in this that its 
wickedness began. How it rolled and set- 
tled round them, petulantly serious in its 
quarrel with their brightness! How it con- 
densed and hung—a clammy blanket—over 
the windows’ cheerful light! And how it 


sulked in the doorways, and blew its cold 
breath under and around the crevices of the 
doors, as if in defiance of the warmth and 
brightness shut up within! 


It was small business, to be sure, for a re- 
spectable fog thus to give way to caprice. 
But this one happening upon a solitary po- 
liceman standing on a corner, pounced ma- 
liciously upon him, cuffed him lustily, blew 
in his neck, felt out searchingly the thin 
places in his wraps, blinded his eyes with the 
dewdrops on his lashes, and when it had 
fairly set him shivering with the wet and 
cold, found such pleasure in the performance 
that it fell to hugging itself on the awning 
above his head; and so tightly, that a little 
stream of water condensed on the irons, and 
went dripping slowly down his back. Set- 
tling round the feet of a hurrying pedestrian, 
it beguiled him into the muddy depths of a 
convenient pool; and catching his hat as he 
fell, shrouded and hid it so completely that 
the unfortunate man was fain to give up the 
search for it, and go on bare-headed, while 
the fog followed closely at his heels. 

But the boldest thing it did was to dash 
shamelessly into the face of plump little Mrs. 
Butterfield, as she peered expectantly out into 
the street through the crack of her narrowly 





opened front door. And it so muffled and 
befogged her sense of vision as to beguile 
her into cautiously opening the door half- 
way; and in the end to reluctantly trusting 
her trim and neatly turned ankles to the 
treacherous sloppiness of the upper step, with 
the purpose of getting a better view. Where- 
at the fog crept stealthily into the passage, 
and, abetted by the wind from a passing 
draft, banged the door to against her with 
such sudden violence that in an instant it 
swept Mrs. Butterfield from the upper step, 
and unceremoniously shut her out of the 
house. Then, content with their mischief, 
these two blustering grumblers whirled mirth- 
fully away, rolling and pitching and chasing 
each other over the housetops, all across the 
city. 

But meanwhile, Mrs. Butterfield, having 
received from the door an impetus that lifted 
her unceremoniously out of the doorway, 
plumped excitedly down onto the second 
step, and from there impartially to the third 
and fourth; and only ended at the bottom, 
by plumping hysterically into the arms of an 
undersized man who was just commencing 
the ascent. 

How that man came there, and how he 
came to get hold of Mrs. Butterfield just in 
the nick of time, has never been explained. 
But, in any case, it is certain that Mrs. But- 
terfield did fall in his arms. And a pretty 
considerable deal of pleasure she seemed to 
get out of it, too; especially when, after a 
great deal of puffing and blowing, and an 
apparently marvelous outlay of strength, she 
was carried bodily up the steps, and gently 
deposited in the hall by this breathless, pud- 
gy-figured man who would have found his 
head just about the right hight to rest com- 
fortably on her shoulder. 

“Goodness gracious, Amos!” said Mrs. 
Butterfield, breathlessly. ‘ How wet you 
are with the rain! Just look at my dress!” 

And the dress was somewhat the worse for 
the weather, without a doubt. The skirt, 
even to a masculine eye, was undeniably 
crumpled and draggled; and a suspicious 
limpness and damp discoloration had follow- 
ed the lines of his wet embrace. 
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“Well, well, Dollie, so it is,” said Amos, 
slowly, turning down the bottoms of his 
pants, and shaking his feet to get out the 
creases. ‘But if little women will slide 
down their front doorsteps in the rain, 
they—” 

“T wish you wouldn’t tease me that way, 
Amos,” said Mrs. Butterfield, with an effort 
at a frown on her dimpled face. “You 
know I don’t like it.” 

“Well, I thought you weve sliding, Dollie,” 
answered Amos, looking up at her with a 
twinkle in his eye; “‘at least, when you struck 
me I thought so. But then I won’t be sure 
about it. All I know is, that I have been 
fighting that fog all the way home, and that 
it has led me into one too many puddles for 
the good of my boots.” 

“‘Why, you poor boy, so it has,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Butterfield, hovering around him 
with an occasional peck at his forehead, as 
the only place safely available at that 
moment fora caress. “Come right up-stairs 
and take them off; while I get you some- 
thing dry. No: I’m going to do it myself. 
It’s a pity if I can’t do something sometimes 
for my husband,” and the little woman 
bustled off with wonderful celerity. 

It was a pleasant thing to watch Mrs. But- 
terfield as she trotted busily here and there: 
engineering the changes in her husband’s 
toilet with matronly anxiety, and humming 
softly to herself as she set her yet youthful 
steps to minister to the wants of his more 
mature middle age. 
ished, to watch the business-like dispatch 
with which she whisked herself out of her 
damp, soiled dress, and into fresh, dry attire, 
letting slip, I fear, occasional startling 
glimpses of a pair of bewitching ankles and 
coquettish red hose, as she minded her feet, 
and shook off her own wet boots. 

And it was no less pleasant to note how 
Amos, being called on by Mrs. Butterfield 
to assist in the operation, stood looking in 
helpless astonishment at the button-hook 
in his hand; and when just on the point of 
touching her foot, drew back as if afraid it 
were explosive, and he might touch it off: 
looking much, I imagine, as a bachelor 


And then, having fin- | 





might if he suddenly found himself alone on 
the street with a baby in his arms. 

“Aren’t they pretty, Amos? 
fit me well?” 

“Why, yes,” said Amos. 
makes you get ’em so small? 
“em come buttoned.” 

“Why, Amos! They must fit that way or 
they’d make my feet look big.” 

“QO,” said Amos, thoughtfully. “They 
wear ’em tighter than men. Halloo!” 

“Why, what is the matter, Amos?” 

“That button ought not to give that 
way,” said the startled man, ‘had it? Look 
at it! It’s come clear off in my hand!” 

“QO, you stupid fellow!” cried Mrs. But- 
terfield, with the severest kind of an attempt 
at afrown. You don’t deserve to be a hus- 
band, at all. But how should you know 
about how a women dresses. You never 
had much experience in that line, did you, 
Amos?” and the little woman affectionately 
patted the bald spot on his head, and smil- 
ed on him from the hight of her superior 
knowledge. 

He hadn’t had much experience with 
women, this nervous, reserved, easily as- 
tonished Amos—so quiet, yet so full of pleas- 
ant sympathy; so dignified and severe in 
outer look, and yet so impulsive and so meek 
in heart. Childishly bashful, to a lonely boy- 
hood had succeeded a more reserved man- 
hood. And for the life of him he could not 
have told how he had been beguiled out of 
his shyness far enough to marry this woman 
of but half his age, who was now the bright 
presiding genius on his family hearth. 

But he could have told you of the doubt 
and the fear that would come sometimes in 
the quiet of his heart, lest, in the disparity 
of their ages, the marriage might prove ill- 
assorted; of the uncertainty lest she, being 
so childish, might fail to find the lover-like 
intensity in his quieter devotion so necessary 
to the life of her happiness with him; and 
of the uncertainty that, with the trust and 
confidence of her childlike heart, had come 
the sacredness of love that would make him 
a necessary factor in her daily life. 

And he could have told you how he had 
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struggled in secret with that thought through 
the first long months that had followed their 
marriage; and how he had doubted and yet 
hoped and prayed that she might fully learn 
to love him, as they looked shyly into each 
other’seyes, and waited silently forthe coming 
and the touch of the little hand that he felt, if 
anything, would serve to bring them nearer; 
and then, when the hope had scarcely grown to 
a reality, and in the little hand and voice he 
had begun to find this new link of trust and 
happiness between their lives, how, almost 
‘before the little wife had regained her wont- 
ed strength, he had felt the tiny grasp slack- 
en in his, the weak fingers slip and lose their 
hold, the little voice grow fainter in his ear, 
and the fluttering breath ebb softer, till at 
length it had died away, and left only a bit- 
ter silence in his heart. 

But the memories did not die. There 
was a wonderful corner for echoes grew up in 
his heart. Echoes that came to brighten the 
shady future with the remembrance of that 
baby’s sunny smile; that were gustily pas- 
sionate sometimes in the intensity of their 
bitterness; but withal so friendly and so 
tender, so full of the compassionate sympa- 
thy of the divine friend of children to 
whom in his trouble he had confided his, 
that somehow the rustle of an angel’s wings 
seemed now and then to get blended with 
the other echoes, and before these sounds 
his distrust and trouble vanished like a 
dream. 

Perhaps it was a lingering murmur of 
these echoes that made him thoughtful as 
he watched the conclusion of Mrs. Butter- 
field’s toilet, and the final rout of the refrac- 
tory shoe. 

“Are you ready for your dinner, Amos?” 
said the little woman, gayly. “I had the 
Chinaman keep it waiting. Why, gracious 
me!” she added slowly, “‘they’ve been wait- 
ing for us all this time! I declare, that 
slide bumped it clear out of my memory!” 

“Then you were sliding, Dollie?” said 
Amos. 

“ Amos!” said Mrs. Butterfield, with so 
much severity in her tone that he hastily 
added: 





“‘ Who is it that’s been waiting for us?” 

“Why, the company, to be sure. Don’t 
you remember the Tanquarys were to take 
supper with us to-night? And Mr. Tilley’s 
here, too.” 

“ And is Tom here?” said Mr. Butterfield, 
with a frown. 

“No, but he’s coming later. But why do 
you always speak that way of Tom, Amos?” 

** Because I don’t believe in him, Dollie. 
He keeps bad company, and is careless and 
reckless, if he is not something worse.” 

“ Why, Amos, you don’t mean that there’s 
anything really bad about Tom? You keep 
him in the office.” 

“Yes. But it’s only for his father’s sake. 
If it wasn’t for him I wouldn’t have him in 
the house a day. It isn’t that he’s slack in 
any one thing particularly, but there are so 
many little things, that I distrust him.” 

Mrs. Butterfield had stopped stock-still, 
and was nodding her head again and again 
in dumb and pitying reflection; pursing up 
her lips, and lifting her pretty eyebrows as 
she looked through and through him in the 
course of her abstraction. 

*‘T should hate to hear that Tom had got 
to be a hoodlum,” she said at length, thought- 
fully. “Why, he and I were children at 
school together, Amos.” 

“And not so very long ago, either,” he 
answered, with a quiet smile. 

“ And he’s just about my age. 
half as old as you, Amos. 
are you than Tom?” 

“* About a century, if you count by experi- 
ence. I am afraid there'll be more men 
than me that'll shake their heads over Tom 
before he gets to be as old as I am,” replied 
Mr. Butterfield, severely. ‘I have very few 
good words to say for him myself.” 

Mrs. Butterfield turned and laid her hand 
upon his arm. There was a troubled look 
in her face, and she stood as if she would 
have asked him something. Yet even then 
she was not able, and stood looking earnest- 
ly at him in a sober silence. 

“ What is it, Dollie?” said Amos, drawing 
his arm around her. 

“Nothing, Amos,” with her head on his 
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shoulder, and her hand fumbling nervously 
with his coat front, “except that I thought a 
little of asking something of you.” 

“ What is it, little woman?” 

“Will you promise not to ask me for my 
reasons if I request you not?” 

“Will I? Is there anything I would not 
promise to my wife?” 

Ah, what indeed, with her loving eyes 
looking so appealingly into his, and her 
warm breath coming and going on his cheek! 

“ Amos, I think you might honestly show 
more charity and good feeling toward Tom 
than you do.” 

“ And why, little wife?” 

“That is the question I don’t want you to 
ask me. But I know, I am sure, he is not 
wholly bad.” 

“Well, if you do, that settles it. 
how do you wish me to treat him?” 

**T wish you would try and bear with him 
when he annoys you, and not always look at 
the bad side there is to him. And I want 
you to try and feel, as I do, that under his 
roughness and his hoodlum ways there is a 
tender spot in his heart that is still innocent 
and pure. I am sure that with good influ- 
ences he would make a good, an honest, 
yes, a noble man. And I know that if you 
set yourself to win his confidence, you will 
find in him a wealth of manliness and honor 
that you do not now suspect. I have found 
it. I—he thought a great deal of me, Amos, 
when we were both children together, and I 
think—I fear—he expected I would sometime 
be his wife. At any rate, Amos, I have seen 
his heart.” 

“T am sure, little woman, that had you 
told me this before I would not have spoken 
as I did,” said Amos, gravely. “I had no 
faith in his ever making anything.” 

“Nor have I, Amos, unless he finds en- 
couragement and help. But with these I do 
believe that we could save him.” 

She was so tender and so womanly in the 
earnestness of her belief, that her husband 
could not but have believed with her had 
he tried. 

“ And, Amos,” she urged, trembling from 
head to foot in the excitement of her emo- 


But 





tion, her head resting on his shoulder, and 
her eyes cast down, “think how happy we 
are together in our married life, and how 


‘bitter and miserable he must be in his lone- 


liness.” 

Her appeal went to his heart. 

“T will not forget it again, little wife,” he 
said; “never, as long as I live.” 

He drew her closer to him, tenderly 
smoothed the brown hair, lifted up her face, 
and kissed the pleading lips. And as they 
passed out and down the stairs together, it 
would have been a harder and more callous 
heart that had not felt with him a swelling 
throat at the recollection of her innocent 
revelation, and that would not have been 
led with him, in the thought of her pure and 
womanly compassion, to bless her for her 
faith and tender charity. 


CHAPTER II. 


The four guests who were waiting in the 
parlor stood up to greet Mr. and Mrs. But- 
terfield as they entered, and accepted with 
gracious condescension all apology offered 
for their forgetfulness. Mrs. Tanquary, a 
tall, fretful, middle-aged lady with a juiceless 
face, and a serene assertiveness of manner 
that somehow carried the idea that her lack 
of conventional plumpness might be due to 
worry over her own and other people’s affairs, 
bent primly, and smiled with the cordiality 
and precision of a spirit-level. On the other 
side sat her husband, a bald-headed man 
with a beaming face and subdued demeanor, 
who shook hands with Mr. Butterfield with 
all the heartiness and pleasure of an old ac- 
quaintance. Next him sat his daughter, a 
short young lady with somewhat plain feat- 
ures, who combed her hair straight away, and 
dropped it in a heavy braid down her back, 
and whose clothes were plainly patterned 
after her mother’s prim recollections of de- 
parted girlhood; while at the same time a 
coquettish turn, and a bit of ribbon here 
and there, suggested that the young lady’s 
own tastes had not altogether been consult- 
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ed in determining the nature of her style. 
The last of the guests was Mr. Tilley, a tall, 
languid young man, with a startling loose- 
ness and limberness in the joints, and a way 
of never looking any one steadily in the eye 
for more than a moment at a time—which 
last, perhaps, resulted largely from his bash- 
fulness. 

He was an amiable though timid young 
man, and having unguardedly found a seat 
next to Mrs. Tanquary, had for the half-hour 
just passed been trying to look interested 
and at home under the serious and some- 
what critical nature of that lady’s conversa- 
tion, with the result of appearing undoubtedly 
as much in his native element as an elephant 
might if set down under an iceberg. It was 
with ecstatic relief, therefore, that he hailed 
this interruption, and at once improved the 
opportunity to put the length of the room 
between him and the depressing influence of 
that lady. 

“Well, William,” said Mr. Butterfield, who 
was still shaking Mr. Tanquary by the hand, 
“T hope I see you well. Alive, eh? Well, 
that’s good, that’s good. And how are you, 
Mrs. Tanquary? William, I shall have to take 
your wife out to supper. Tilley, see that you 
attend to littkh® Maud. Look out there, 
though! Don’t trip over that rug! William, 
my wife. Now, Mrs. Tanquary, if you 
please.” 

“There,” said Mr. Butterfield, a moment 
later, when all had taken their seats. ‘“ Now 
we're all fixed,and comfortable; let’s eat and 
be happy.” And Mr. Butterfield took up 
his knife and fell to work, while the rest 
joined in with jovial good-will. 

“Can I give you some of this jelly, Mr. 
Tanquary?” said Mrs. Butterfield, as the 
work of destruction commenced. “It is 
some I made myself.” 

“Ef you please,” said Mr. Tanquary, with 
his mouth full. 

“You didn’t get such things when you 
and Amos roughed it in the mines, did you, 
Mr. Tanquary? You didn’t have any little 
wives to look after you then.” 

Mr. Tanquary’s face grew thoughtful, and 
he set down his knife and fork. He ven- 








tured a stealthy glance at his wife, and find- 

ing her otherwise engaged, leaned cautiously 
over toward Mrs. Butterfield, and said, in a 
subdued whisper: 

“No, thank God!” 

“Why, Mr. Tanquary,” said Mrs. Butter- 
field, with a pretty pretense of being shock- 
ed, “aren’t you ashamed to talk so about 
your wife ?” 

“Et ain’t Mariar that I object to,” said 
Mr. Tanquary, “‘so much as it is her temper. 
Sez I to Amos, ‘Gimme Mariar without her 
temper, and you'll be givin’ me an angel.’ 
Let her sell that out at a sacrifice, and I 
wouldn’t trade her fur a gold mine. But— 
well—she’s never got well into the market in 
that line. It ain’t that I suspeck my own 
judgment, or thet I wuz keerless in choosin’,” 
he added, apologetically; “but wemen was 
somewhat skeerce in Marysville when I mar- 
ried Mariar.” 

But Mrs. Butterfield, with her usual direct- 
ness, had already dismissed the subject from 
her mind; and having replenished Mr. Tan- 
quary’s plate, absorbed herself in her own. 

“How Maud is carrying on with Mr. 
Tilley!” said Mrs. Tanquary, with well-as- 
sumed maternal anxiety, to Mr. Butterfield, 
and looking acidly at the first-named gentle- 
man, who, having got the table between him 
and his previous tormentor, was becoming 
wildly happy in the relief of the escape, 
and who was now blushing and bobbing so 
under the more pleasing influence of Miss 
Maud that he scarcely found time to eat. 

“QO, well, that’s all right, Mrs. Tanquary,” 
said Mr. Butterfield. ‘You were young 
once yourself. Girls will be girls. Have 
some more meat, mother?” and Mr. Butter- 
field took up his knife. 

“ Maud, dear,” said Mrs. Tanquary, in a 
soft, reproving tone, “don’t speak quite so 
loud, dear.” 

‘*Mamma thinks we’re as old as she is,” 
said Maud, in an undertone, “and expects 
us to be as prim.” And Mr. Tilley blushed 
to his ears, and nearly choked himself in the 
warmth of his approval of this sentiment; 
while Mrs. Tanquary tried to smile pleasant- 





ly, but froze the expression on the way. 
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‘‘ Maud is so boisterous,” said Mrs. Tan- 
quary to Mr. Butterfield, with an air of pa- 
tient resignation that appealed plainly from 
all responsibility on her part, yet seemingly 
invited a gentle commiseration; “and yet 
I am constantly correcting her, too.” 

‘“‘That’s so,” said Mr. Butterfield, not 
exactly committing himself to either point 
in particular. “I have noticed that my- 
self.” 

Mrs. Tanquary looked somewhat dubious. 

“You will have some of the fruit, Mrs. 
Tanquary?” said Mr. Butterfield, suavely; 
“J think it is just tart enough for your 
taste.” 

“A little, thanks. But do you really 
think Maud too bold ?” said Mrs. Tanquary, 
with much apparent anxiety. 

“‘ Not while she is looked after by such a 
watchful mother,” answered Mr. Butterfield, 
with his politest air—Did I forget to say 
that Mr. Butterfield was a lawyer? I think 
I did. 


“You flatter me. But really, Mr. But- 


terfield, if there were no one to constantly 


influence her, don’t you think that she would 
be a little bold ?” 

“Well—I—don’t—know,” said Mr. But- 
terfield, carelessly. 

“Ah, Mr. Butterfield! tell me the truth. 
I know what you were going to say.” 

‘*What?” said Mr. Butterfield, who wasn’t 
at all sure he was going to say anything. 

“You were going to say that all women 
were too frivolous, and especially the young- 
er ones; and that even the married ones 
flirt sometimes. You know it is so. You 
men will notice everything. Well, I sup- 
pose it is true. I can’t help saying so’; but 
if there’s anything that’s disgraceful in a 
married woman it is flirting. I have told 
Maud, again and again, that unless she stops 
it at once, that in the end it would ruin all 
the happiness in her married life. 
weren’t you?” 

Mr. Butterfield, not having made up his 
mind whether that was what he was going to 
say or not, but perceiving that the charge 
implied a somewhat gratifying degree of 


mental acuteness in himself, smiled knowing- 
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ly, and intelligently nodded his head as a 
response. ; 

“T knew it was so. And: you are sar- 
castic now because you felt so too. Well, 
I can’t deny it.. You don’t know how it has 
worried me, though. Why, I’ve fretted for 
months at a time over women I hardly knew, 
and warned them and their husbands, time 
and again, just because I didn’t want to see 
them come to anything worse—and they 
always did have trouble with their husbands, 
too, afterwards; and even when your wife 
was a little girl, and going with my Tom, it 
used to worry me—though I knew there 
wasn’t anything in it—for fear it would some- 
time make a trouble for her when she married 
—and though there was something in it, and 
my Tom hasn’t got over it yet, I have al- 
ways been glad that it never’s made any 
trouble for Dollie, and I hope it never will. 
Butthen I don’t suppose I ought tosay anything 
to you about it, for I presume she never told 
you. Girls are all alike there, they never 
will tell anything of their feelings. Why, I 
suppose if you were to ask Dolly to-day if 
she had loved or did love my Tom, she’d tell 
you no, without stopping, and almost believe 
it herself.” : 

“And do you think she does really?” ask- 
ed Mr. Butterfield. 

“Does?” said Mrs. Tanquary, lifting her 
eyebrows with malicious 
‘does what ?” 

“Does flirt with Tom,” said Mr. Butter- 
field, gravely; and then, catching a glimpse 
of the malicious joy in Mrs. Tanquary’s face, 
could have bitten his tongue off for having 
said it. 

“Why, Mr. Butterfield! 
lieve me, did you?” But Mr. Butterfield’s 
manner remained so serious that Mrs. 
Tanquary felt that this was not enough in 
way of explanation. So laying her hand 
lightly on his arm, and speaking with an air 
of interested seriousness, she said: 

“T did not say, Mr. Butterfield, that 
Dollie had been flirting with Tom. I only 
said that it was a disgrace that all girls, and 
some married women, would flirt with every- 
body. If I spoke about Dollie, it was only 


interrogation— 
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because I knew you so well, and knew you 
were so much older than she, that you 
would judge. lightly any little frivolities on 
her part, even while you know that the differ- 
ence in your ages might make her wish for 
younger company when the first blush of the 
honeymoon had worn off. Of course, 
though, where a man marries his wife for 
love, and is certain that she cares for him, he 
don’t care whether she has loved anybody else 
or not. I hope you think that Dollie is all 
right, Mr. Butterfield.” 

“T should like to have any one say that 
she wasn’t,” said Mr. Butterfield, pointedly, 
looking first at his wife and then at Mrs. 
Tanquary, as if he felt he had a cause of 
grievance somewhere, but couldn’t locate it 
exactly. 

It is impossible to say what Mrs. Tan- 
quary would have said next, or how far this 
conversation might have gone; for at this 
moment the door bell rang, and the China- 
man ushered into the dining-room a beard- 
less young man, who was closely followed by 
another in the same condition of smooth- 
faced adolescence. The first of these youths 
was arrayed in the tightest of tight trousers, 
and shcwed tke lapels of his coat orna- 
mented with the broadest of broad braids. 
He parted his hair well up, and puffed it out 
behind; while the slight protrusion of his 
chin and under-lip, and the scornful depres- 
sion that lurked in the corners of his mouth, 
seemed somehow to carry the impression 
that he might be a little inflamed as to his 
ideas, and, in his own estimation at least, too 
good for this cold and unappreciative world. 

His companion was shorter, and attired 
in a loud plaid suit, also cut tight, a red 
necktie, and an immense watch-chain that 
came out from under his coat in the region 
of his stomach, and stretched across till it 
disappeared in the vest pocket under his 
coat on the other side. He had the swag- 
gering sort of positiveness that passes for 
knowledge of the world, combed his hair 
forward without any parting place, so that it 
largely hid his forehead, and emitted, as he 
walked, a faintly distinguishable odor of 
liquor and Chinese cigars. 





“QO, here he comes, at last!” said Mrs. 
Tanquary ; “and he has brought Henry with 
him. We didn’t know but you had found 
better company, Tom, you were so long 
coming. Thomas, this is Mr. Tilley; Mr. 
Tilley, my son.” 

Thomas Tanquary nodded distantly in 
acknowledgment of the introduction, as he 
turned toward his sister and made ready to 
sit down. 

“Aren’t you going to speak to Hank 
Thommasson, Maud?” he asked reprovingly. 

Maud smiled pleasantly, and extended 
her hand in graceful recognition of Mr. 
Thommasson’s presence, who lingered over 
it with such evident delight that a wild thrill 
of hatred shot through Mr. Tilley’s suscepti- 
ble frame. 

“Move over, Maud, and give Hank a 
show to sit down,” said Thomas, with kind- 
ly, brotherly direction. I think it was his 
intention to have made a place for Mr. 
Thommasson between his sister and Mr. 
Tilley, for he made a movement to that 
effect. Mr. Tilley blushed to his ears, and 
glared determinedly at his rival. 

“Take this seat, Mr. Thommasson,” said 
Mrs. Butterfield, placing a chair on the 
other side; “though I’m afraid Maud will 
have her hands full if she attempts to manage 
you both.” 

Mr. Tilley looked greatly relieved. 

“You have met Mr. Tilley, Mr. Thom- 
masson ?” said Maud. 

“*T can’t say that I’ve had that pleasure,” 
said Mr. Thommasson, grimly; “ but I shall 
know him now.” Here the two gentlemen 
bowed stiffly, and eyed each other with 
mutual distrust. 

“Tt is too bad,” said Mrs. Butterfield, 
regretfully, “that you couldn’t have got here 
sooner. The dinner is all cold.” 

“That’s what I told Tom,” said Henry, 
gravely. ‘I told him we’d better not come 
at all. Comin’ so late, and then goin’ right 
away again, don’t look exactly right.” 

** But you’re going to stay and spend the 
evening,” said Mrs. Butterfield. 

“Can’t be done,” said Thomas, briefly: 
“previous engagement.” 
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“ And pray, where are you going to-night, 
Thomas,” inquired Mrs. Tanquary. 

“Concert Garden,” responded Thomas, 
shortly. 

“ But we would so much like to have you 
stay with us,” said Mrs. Butterfield, regret- 
fully. 

‘And so would we,” answered Thomas, 
“but the Garden play and the beer’s too 
good to get left on very often—eh, Hank?” 

“‘ You’re a-talkin’,” answered Henry ; “and 
the girls ain’t bad, nor the dancing either, 
are they, Tom?” 

“Not if I know myself,” said Thomas. 
The two young men stopped eating, and 
nodded knowingly to each other, as if the 
recollection of these zsthetic pleasures, past 
and to come, were something paramount to 
considerations of their dinner, but recovering, 
returned to their work with a new relish; 
while the remainder of the party fell back 
into much the quiet state of cheerfulness 
and hilarity that had marked them before 
the two friends’ arrival. 

Mr. Tilley alone remained uneasy, gloom- 


ily revolving matters in his mind, and glanc- 
ing distrustfully at Mr. Thommasson out of 


the corners of his eyes. Mr. Tilley, to tell 
the truth, was not well satisfied with the turn 
affairs had taken. He was much interested 
in Maud, and not a little jealous of Mr. 
Thommasson. As he listened to their con- 
versation, the animation and attentive inter- 
est displayed by his rival, and the palpable 
pleasure derived therefrom by Miss Maud, 
served to render him positively downhearted. 
He turned his attention to the dessert, drank 
a large glass of water, half-choked himself in 
the attempt to swallow a mouthful of apple, 
and in his thoughts found food for moody 
reflection. 

But later on, when they had all left 
the table and gathered again in the little 
parlor, being freed from close compan- 
ionship with the cause of his unhappiness, 
and stimulated by the genial flow of general 
conversation, he felt his cheerfulness gradu- 
ally return. He even ventured on familiar 
conversation with Mr. Thomas Tanquary, 
and insinuated himself so successfully into 





that gentleman’s good graces as to call forth 
the high enconium that he was a “ gentleman 
by blank,” and that he, Mr. Tanquary, was 
glad he’d met him; coupled, finally, with the 
extension of a hearty invitation to share 
with them the fun at the Concert Garden 
that night, if he chose to come. 

“The old lady and Maud’ll go home by 
eight, and there’ll be plenty of time for you 
to meet us then,” added Thomas; to which 
conclusion Mr. Tilley heartily agreed. 

*Aren’t you gentlemen ashamed to be 
sitting here alone?” said Mrs. Butterfield, 
briskly. ‘Mr. Tilley, go and talk to little 
Maud. See, Henry has left her all by 
herself. 

There was a shadow of a smile in Mrs. 
Butterfield’s face as she watched the alacrity 
with which the request was obeyed; but it 
faded completely as she turned to Thomas 
and took the chair by his side. 

“T wanted to speak to you a moment, 
Tom,” she said hesitatingly, ‘about some- 
thing I have heard.” Her seriousness im- 
pressed him, and he looked at her narrowly 
before he spoke. 

“Well?” he said finally. 

“You will not be angry with me for say- 
ing it, will you, Tom? but I have heard 
something that has made me feel badly, 
because it affected you. I have heard that 
you were not doing exactly right, Tom; 
that you were getting a little wild; that you 
were not what you used to be when I first 
knew you, Tom.” 

He did not speak, and she went on _ hur- 
riedly : 

“T know I have no right to question your 
actions, and I do not mean to blame you; 
but do you really think it is right to your 
father and mother, and to—to us all, that 
you should do jn this way?” 

“Well, what is it that I’ve done?” he 
said defiantly. 

“* Not anything that is really bad, so far as 
I know, Tom; but there are a number of 
little things that are perhaps a little doubt- 
ful. Your going to the Sunday picnics so 
much, and then the way you spoke about 
the Concert Garden to-night, for example.” 
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“Well, what is there bad about that?” 
said Thomas, sullenly. 

“Do you think that you’d like to have 
your sister classed with the girls you meet in 
those places?” said the little woman, ear- 
nestly. 

Again he was silent, and after a pause she 
went on: 

“And do you think it teaches you to re- 
spect women as you ought? or that it leads 
you to any high belief in their purity or 
honesty ?” 

“Do you think you are just the one to 
talk to me about honor and honesty in a 
woman?” he interposed, with some bitter- 
ness. 

For a moment she was too much agitated 
to speak. But recovering herself, she leaned 
forward and laid her hand lightly on his arm. 

“No one knows better than I do, Tom, 
the wrong that I have done you; but not 
even you know how much I have suffered 
for my thoughtlessness. But it is this very 


thing that gives me the right to speak to 
you as I do, and to feel an interest in your 


welfare. And though I am Amos’s wife, 
and things are all so different, the very fact 
of my fault, and the way it has affected you, 
would always make me have a very tender 
spot for you in my heart.” 

“Who told you all this stuff,” said 
Thomas, looking steadily into her eyes. 

“‘T did not say that any one person told me,” 
she answered. 

“You might as well have said it,” he re- 
plied, with a sneer; “for by the way your be- 
loved husband is watching us, any one can 
see that he understands the little moral lesson 
I am getting. Even my angelic mother can’t 
hold his attention.” 

“Tom! Tom!” cried the little woman, en- 
treatingly. “How can you speak in that 
way? You know—you ought to know—that 
he knows nothing of my coming to you to- 
night, or of what we are talking about. 
Can you, do you think I would put you in 
such a position?” 

‘Well, where’s the difference? You'll tell 
him all about it to-night after I’m gone, and 
he’ll understand it then.” 





“Tt is indeed true,” said Mrs. Butterfield, 
with some dignity, “that I keep nothing 
from my husband. But if it would make 
you better, Tom, and help you to do and 
be as I would like to see you, I would glad- 
ly promise to keep our talk a secret from 
him. Will you do it?” 

“Well,” said Thomas, with a little less 
surliness, “I don’t want to promise any- 
thing definite; but I’ll think about it. To 
tell you, honestly, Dollie,” he said a mo- 
ment later, with a sudden burst of frank- 
ness, “I don’t mean to do anything bad, 
and somehow I don’t feel as though I was 
such a very bad fellow. I run around with 
the boys and have a good time, but there’s 
lots of worse fellows than me in the world. 
I do care for you, Dollie”—and there was a 
little quaver in his voice as he said it—“and 
I'd hate to have you think bad of me; but 
I do hate to be preached to, above all things 
in the world.” 

“Tam sure, Tom, that I had no inten- 
tion of ‘preaching’ to you in any way what- 
ever. Iknow—I feel sure—that you never 
would do anything really wrong, and I will 
tell you that you have made me very happy 
in your promise to meto try. But see, they 
have all got quieted down since we came 
away, and I think they need waking up. 
Why, they’ve all disappeared except Henry 
and your mother—where is Mr. Tilley?” she 
asked volubly. 

“And where is Maud?” said Mrs. Tan- 
quary. 

“Why, we’re here,” answered that young 
lady, coming out with her somewhat bashful 
companion from behind the lace curtains; 
but, at the same time, it would have been 
hard to tell which of them looked the most 
sheepish, though Mr. Tilley blushed the 
harder, by all means. 

“Aha! what were you two doing in there 
all alone by yourselves?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Butterfield, archly. 

“Why, we weren’t doing anything at all, 
except talking,” said Maud, trying to look 
unconscious, and getting redder in the at- 
tempt. 

“Doing nothing is Maud’s favorite occu- 
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pation,” said Mrs. Tanquary, with cutting 
cheerfulness. “But I hope you will not lay 
it up against ws, Mr. Tilley.” 

“Why, mamma!” exclaimed Maud, depre- 
catingly. 

‘Well, ladies, I’m sorry, but I guess we'll 
have to be going,” said Thomas Tanquary, 
briefly. ‘Are you ready, Hank?” 

*‘Comin’,” said that worthy. 

“‘Get your coat, then. Be at the Bartlett at 
eight, sharp,” he added to Mr. Tilley, in a 
whisper. 

“T’ll be there,” responded that gentleman, 
with an affirmative squeeze of the hand; 
and after making their adieux, the two 
friends departed. 

Whether the loss of number served to 
diminish the flow of animal spirits, or 
what was the matter, I can’t begin to tell. 
But certainly, after this the evening became 
less generally enjoyable. Maud and Mr. 


Tilley gradually settled into quiet conversa- 
tion and enjoyment, and Mrs. Tanquary be- 
came more generally and unreservedly 
sarcastic; and it was not long after the 


return of the other gentlemen from the en- 
joyment of a social cigar that she suggested 
the immediate propriety of setting out for 
home. 

“Where is your cloak, Maud?” said Mrs. 
Tanquary. 

‘<T left it in the hall,” said Maud ; and she 
went out to put it on. 

Now there was no one in the hall but Mr. 
Tilley. And as Maud’s cloak was large and 
rather heavy, she had some work to get it 
on. And Mr. Tilley offered to help her. 
It took them quite a long while to get it 
turned right. And Mr, Tilley, in his anxiety 
to help, held it wide open with both hands. 
It was a very clumsy cloak. It seemed as 
if it were made so that it had to be held 
open. You couldn’t get into it otherwise. 

“There, that’s right,” said Mr. Tilley, 
“isn’t it?” 

“Wait till I get hold of my sleeves,” said 
Maud. 

Mr.: Tilley patiently held out his arms ; 
and as he stood behind her, he had to put 
it as far around her as he could, before he 





was sure that she really had it on. (It was a 
wonderfully large cloak, and so—it wasn’t 
any body’s fault, unless it was in the making— 
Mr. Tilley had both his arms around Maud 
and the cloak together. 

“There, is that good?” he said. 

“Very good, thank you,” said Maud, 
blushing. 

“Maud?” called her mother, through the 
doorway. 

“T’m all ready,” said Maud, going into the 
parlor. 

“It seems to be a good deal of trouble 
for you to get on your things,” said Mrs. 
Tanquary, frigidly. 

“Well, my cloak was mixed up some way 
inside of something else, and it took some 
time to get it out,” returned Maud; and the 
matter dropped. 

“T hope you will not think too much of 
what I said to you to-night, Mr. Butterfield,” 
said Mrs. Tanquary, aside. “I noticed you 
watching Dollie when she was talking to 
Tom, and I saw then that you did not like it. 
But promise me that you won’t do anything 
till you are sure concerning it, won’t you? 
Good by.” 

“Of course,” he said, with a puzzled air; 
“for I don’t know of anything that I should 
do or act upon. Good by, Mrs. Tanquary.” 

But that night, in the quiet of his own 
chamber, when he came to think seriously 
over the events of the evening, he found 
that there remained a lingering shadow in 
his mind, that lifted his old doubts, and led 
over and over again to that same question 
he had before asked Mrs. Tanquary; and in 
spite of his attempts to carelessly ignore 
them, they came to worry him. 


CuHaPTER III. 


It was a wonderful place for shadows, this 
home of Mr. Butterfield’s. The man who 
sits beside his hearthstone and judges in the 
brightness of a happy past alone; the man 
who looks back toward his sunrise with a 
remembrance only of its gorgeous colors, and 
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whose youth comes to him only in the recol- 
lection of childish laughter, careless freedom, 
and tender mother love—knows nothing of 
these after shadows that fall upon a home. 
But the man whose sunrise was obscured by 
clouds; who has felt the lack of mother love 
and care; who has found his childish shoul- 
ders pushed to the wheel by the bitter 
strength of poverty and want; who has stood 
alone year after year, with no friendly hand to 
counsel or to guide him ;—such a man finds 
himself forming stronger and more decided 
opinions than that other man; building up 
individuality, suspicions, self-reliance, ego- 
tism—primarily as fortifications—till in the 
end they surround him like a wall. And 
walls cast shadows. é 

Mr. Butterfield was an impulsive man. 
Sitting in the shadow of that old suspicion 
newly aroused, he felt indeed that it worried 
him; and after the departure of their guests, 
remained moodily before the fire engaged 
in earnest thought. 

Mrs. Butterfield, too, was thoughtful, and 
without giving much attention to her hus- 


band’s preoccupation, went to bed and to 
sleep. An hour later she suddenly awoke. 
In her sleep she had become conscious of 
some one being in the room. She looked. 
It was a figure that took and lost shape in 


the flickering light of the fire. She looked 
more closely, and recognized her husband. 
It appeared strange to her. Commonly, 
Mr. Butterfield was not in the habit of sit- 
ting up so late. She spoke to him. 

“Amos, why don’t you come to bed? 
What is the matter?” 

Mr. Butterfield was startled by this sudden 
voice in the silence. 

“Nothing,” he said slowly; “I am com- 
ing.” - 

This quieted Mrs. Butterfield, and she fell 
asleep again. Just after midnight she again 
awoke. Her husband was still sitting by 
the fire, and in the same attitude of weary 
thoughtfulness. 

The next morning, beyond a slight heavi- 
ness of the eyes, he gave no outward indica- 
tion of the uneasiness which had kept him 
up on the previous night. His mind was 





still confused; everything was vague and 
troubled, and even then, he could hardly 
have found a definite shape for the thoughts 
which troubled him. He ate his breakfast 
with a good appetite; turned aside his wife’s 
inquiries with a few straightforward excuses ; 
smoked a cigar; and went calmly away to 
his office. But when he went, he did not 
kiss his wife as was his wont. It may be he 
forgot it. 

There was no one at the office when he 
reached it. Tom had not yet arrived, and it 
remained unswept, and littered with the pa- 
pers and dirt of the day before. He passed 
into the back room, and mechanically took 
off his overcoat and hung it on anail. Tak- 
ing some papers from an alcove, he spread 
them, together with several dusty leather- 
covered books, open on his desk; then, as 
a thought struck him, forgot them, and 
stood absently beside them, though still 
turning over the pages as if at work. Sud. 
denly he started. 

“Pshaw!” he said. “It is foolish in me 
to bother with it. I won’t think of it any 
more.” And sitting down, he began in ear- 
nest the study of the papers on the desk be- 
fore him. 

It was an interesting case. A man dying, 
had left by will a certain sum of money to a 
charitable institution. But in drawing the 
will, the name of the institution had been in 
some way confounded with that of another 
institution; so that a portion of the name of 
each appeared on the face as legatee. Each 
claimed the bequest, and hence the point in 
issue. It was apparently an easy case, the 
only question being as to the meaning of a 
few short words. He sought out several 
references on this knotty point, but did not 
seem to find exactly the one which covered 
the case in issue. He got up and searched 
his library for other authorities bearing on 
the same subject. But as he pored over 
their pages, he recognized the fact that he 
was lingering and puzzling over little things 
that ordinarily would have yielded readily to 
his active mind. But he only said to him- 
self, “I am not feeling well,” and went dog- 
gedly on with his work. 
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He commenced at the beginning, and 
went over the whole case again and again, 
with careful, tedious steps; but sooner or 
later some little extraneous thing would sug- 
gest a thought that startled him into a recog- 
nition of the prior occupation of his mind, 
and forced upon him the reality that he was 
thinking of his own old trouble, and not of 
his present work. But with pitiful persever- 
ance he kept on reading and trying to think, 
till, having repeated to himself the same 
phrase again and again till the words had 
become entirely senseless and unmeaning in 
the annoying struggle to make his mind per- 
form its function, he said out loud: 

“It all depends on the interpretation of 
those few words.” 

The sound of his voice startled him out of 
his stupor. 

‘“What few words?” he asked himself, hur- 
riedly. ‘Then his mind returned to the case 
he had been considering, and he smiled to 
think how he had betrayed himself into put- 
ting into words the undercurrent of his 
thoughts. 

He no longer attempted to study, but 
leaned back in his chair and endeavored to 
collect his thoughts. But while he was con- 
scious that he had received a heavy blow, he 
could not formulate with any clearness the 
shape that the blow had taken. He looked 
at the situation, and while he could not but 
feel that it was one which had before occur- 
red to him as possible, he felt that it had 
come to him with an unexpectedness that 
made it at least grotesque, almost impossible. 

Up to this moment, however, he had de- 
ceived himself. He had forced himself to 
believe that it was all a mere transient suspi- 
cion, that would pass away as others had 
done before. Now he felt keenly that he 
was no longer master of the situation, and 
must, whether he would or not, give his 
mind to the consideration of this thing. 

“What is it? What is it that she told 
me?” he asked himself, stupidly, as if half 
asleep. “Did she say that my wife had 
been flirting with Tom? Is it true that I 
have not made her happy? What am I to 
do?” These thoughts kept moving through 





his mind with such bewildering confusion 
that he was fain to shut his eyes and lean back 
his head, in the hope of bringing them to 
He felt nothing 


order in the darkness. 
clearly but his pain. 

Finally, point by point, he felt an order 
coming out of all this chaos. Groping dim- 
ly with this overwhelming torrent, he felt 
that he was rising to the surface. Not that 
he was free—that he saw how to act; but 
that he had lifted his head above the danger, 
and could begin to catch his breath. 

He began by going carefully over the 
statements made to him by Mrs. Tanquary, 
and by sounding the depths of her vague 
insinuations. She had said that Dollie still 
cared for Tom. She had said that she was 
still flirting with him. But did she say that? 
She certainly meant that. And now_ that 
this point was settled, was it really so? 

He thought of the old suspicions as to 
whether she fully loved him. He thought of 
her own confession that she had once loved 
Tom. He remembered—O, too readily re- 
membered—the thousand little familiarities 
that he had noticed between them. It came 
to him that only the night before he had no- 
ticed their earnest talks, and the free way in 
which she had laid her hand on his arm, 
and taken his hand in parting; and with it, 
the suspicion grew into a defined belief. 

But what was the extent of this belief? 
Was it simply that his old suspicions were 
confirmed? That he was sure that he had 
failed in making her life happy? And was 
this all? And was she yet innocent ? 

“My God! if I could but think so!” he 
said passionately. 

But this could not be all. If it were so, 
why did Mrs. Tanquary tell him to be watch- 
ful? And for what should he watch, except 
for something wrong? And then, too, could 
a married woman be as free as she had been 
with a man whom she had confessed at least 
once to have loved, and yet be innocent ? 
No: she was not all innocent. 

But how guilty? He shuddered at the 
bare thought of testing it. And then, sud- 
denly, almost without intention, the thought 
leaped up into his mind: 
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“‘ Has she been unfaithful ?” 

It blinded him so that for the moment he 
grasped his forehead with both hands, as if to 
stop it, and convulsively caught his breath. 

Then his mind as indignantly repudiated 
it, and he fairly laughed to think that such a 
thought had even occurred to him; but it 
was a laugh that would have frightened any 
one who heard it. Then he suffered his 
mind to return to this question again: grave- 
ly now, and trembling as with terror. And 
he said to himself, with pitiful assurance: 

“*T know that it is not so—that it cannot 
be so; but I will look at it—I will examine 
it—and I will prove that it is not so.” 

Why is it, that having once allowed the pos- 
sibility of the superior limit of a crime, it for- 
ever shuts out the belief in the commission 
of anything less than that limit. It is as un- 
fortunate as it is true. This man was no 
exception. His inclination, his feelings, his 


hopes, all turned the other way; but the idea 
of unfaithfulness having once got possession 
of his mind, he could not rid himself of it. 

“ But,” he said finally, “admitting all this, 


what have I gained by it.” 

He felt that after all this struggle he had 
yet accomplished nothing. He groped help- 
lessly among the facts in his mind, and 
found that he had really avoided the main 
issue. His stupor seemed to increase. He 
felt everything in confusion, and leaned list- 
lessly back in his chair. An hour passed in 
this way. 

Then again he took possession of himself. 
He rose and walked heavily to and fro 
across the room, with his head bent and his 
hands clasped behind him. This woman 
had wronged him—at least he felt a fear 
that she had wronged him. He suspected 
her. How should he verify his suspicions? 
He looked closely, and was conscious that 
the happiness of two persons hung trembling 
on his decision: that her future certainly, 
and probably his own peace of mind, were 
to stand or fall in accordance with the way 
in which he should settle this matter with 
himself. . He trembled at the responsibility, 
but he could not shirk it. How should. he 
verify this suspicion? It séemed to him 





only by questioning. And whom should he 
question? Why, his wife. 

The thought came to him like a revela- 
tion. Why had he not thought of it before? 
He would ask his wife: she would tell him 
the truth; she would deny this horrible ac- 
cusation; she would prove to him her inno- 
cence; she would show that she still loved 
him; and everything would be made right. 
He breathed a deep sigh of relief. He even 
took down his overcoat, and grasped his 
coat sleeves as if in preparation to put it on. 
He would go home at once. He would 
settle this matter without further delay. 
But stop. Was he right in being so hasty? 
He had settled the matter in his own mind: 
why not wait till his regular hour for return- 
ing, and then ask her quietly, without arous- 
ing her suspicions that he was over-interested 
in the matter. This seemed to him the 
most sensible plan. And as long as he was 
sure that the matter was really settled, what 
difference could there be to him in the item 
of an hour, more or less, of time? His wife 
would tell him the truth. He hung the 
overcoat up again, and even hummed a 
little tune. A great burden had been lifted 
from his heart. He picked up the morning 
paper and commenced to read. Presently 
he found that it did not interest him, and 
that he was still meditating on what had 
happened. 

‘Let me think,” he said slowly: “ what is 
it that I am going to ask her?” He found 
the question hard to formulate in words, 
and tried it again and again. 

“ At any rate,” he contented himself with 
concluding, “I shall know the truth.” 

But would she tell him the truth? He 
stopped humming his tune, and sat down 
slowly. It was a new possibility. What rea- 
son had he for believing in her telling him the 
truth? If she had gone so far as to forget 
her vows, and dishonor his name, would she 
hesitate to lie to the man she had deceived? 
The possibility struck him mentally dumb. 
He could not speak to himself concerning 
it. - It crushed him—ground him into atoms ; 
but it convinced: him. He would not :ask 
his wife. 
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What, then, should he do next? It would 
doubtless have been more godlike, more 
heroic, if he had determined to keep the 
matter to himself, to suffer in silence, to go 
on with his life as if nothing had happened, 
to take all the misery for his own portion, 
and leave all the happiness as hers; but Mr. 
Butterfield was only a man. He did think 
of all this, but he thought also of himself. 
He reviewed his whole life, from the time 
when he had formed his earliest manly 
resolves till the present moment, and he 
found there two fixed purposes: to build up 
a home and a name for himself ; and to care 
for the happiness of the woman whom he 
should call his wife. He went over his 
conduct toward her, step by step. He asked 
himself with rigid self-scrutiny if he had not 
done his duty by her as a husband. He 
strained his memory to think of one hard 
word that had ever passed, between them. 
He assured himself that he had not been 
sparing of his time or means in caring for 
her comfort. He knew that he had been 
true to her in every thought and act. And 
with it all came an ever-deepening sense of 
the injury she had done him. To promise 
to be true and faithful; to meet him, day 
after day, with kisses and caresses, only 
because she could so ward off his suspicions ; 
to eat of his salt while she betrayed him to 
his enemy; to lie by his side while that she 
dreamed only of some other ;—it was the fear 
of this that maddened him. 

He felt the blood throb in his temples, 
and carrying his hand to his forehead, he 
found it feverish and dry. What should he 
do with this woman? If he should find it 
to be true, could he bear it all in silence? 
He pictured to himself what his life would 
be if he did. He thought how he could 
stand outside of himself, and watch her act- 
ing unsuspected. How, his purpose un- 
known, he could probe the depths of the 
secret in her heart by casual words and 
hidden meanings, till perhaps she would be 
driven to confession and remorse. . But then 
he recollected that he would have to be ever 
near her, to feel her touch upon his hand, 





to have her head upon his shoulder, her 
kisses on his lips; and the thought sickened 
him. No: he could not bear to leave the 
matter in suspicion. He must make an end 
to it. He must settle it somehow, or he 
could never live with her again. 

It was a relief to him to come to this 
decision. It was something tangible in all 
this disorder. He took advantage of the res- 
pite to stretch himself, rise, and walk slowly 
about the room. He did not look disturbed 
outwardly. To one who knew nothing of 
his mental condition, he would have appeared 
as much at ease as was usual with him. 
But for all that, his mind was still strung 
tensely, and sooner or later it led him back 
to the conflict that lay before him. 

But if he was to know the truth, how was 
he to go to work? The only ones who knew 
of this affair were Tom, Mrs. Tanquary, and 
his wife. If he would question, he must 
question one of these. And if he must 
question one of these, would not his wife, 
after all, be the one most likely to give him 
the proper information? He caught desper- 
ately at this straw, and he sought eagerly 
within himself for something in further 
justification of it. He knew his wife better 
than he knew either of the others. That 
certainly was an advantage. Did he not 
know her well enough to be able to tell when 
she should answer falsely? It certainly 
seemed as though he ought to. 

“Tt may be well to ask her, after all,” he 
said to himself. 

Almost without consciousness, he took 
the overcoat again from its nail, and this 
time he put it on. He did not tell himself 
that he was going home. Indeed, the pur- 
pose was not definite in his mind. But 
when he had buttoned it around him, he 
took his hat in his hand, and passed me- 
chanically into the front office. Unlocking 
the door, he opened it and went out ‘into the 
hall; and from there, with bent head and the 
entire air of a man wrapped up in earnest 
thought, he moved measuredly down the 
steps, his feet sounding with the steadiness 
and quiet regularity of a soldier’s tread. 

WARREN CHENEY. 
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SYBIL: A STORY IN SONNETS. 


“Sybil,” he wrote, “the memories of your eyes 
Haunt me forever through laborious days, 
Like stars that o’er some city’s toilful ways 

In luminous chastity serenely rise. 

Ah! cruel your proud reluctance, that denies 
My right from wearying poverty to raise 
The duteous womanhood I best can praise, 

When praise in silence reverently dies. 

O, take the allegiance that my passion yields, 
Its boundless tenderness, its guarding care: 
Take all that I so loyally yearn to give; 

For ah, stray rose! if lured from pastoral fields 
You would but blossom in terrace or parterre, 
By sweet, irresistible prerogative.” 


There in the humble plainness of her room, 
She read this longing language many a time, 
And felt its cadences make murmurous chime 
Through all her desolate heart’s persistent gloom. 


For death, of late, had swept with wings of doom 
Her spirit, as wind from some wild, polar clime 
Sweeps a young, shivering stem, and mars with rime 

The fragrance and fragility of its bloom. 

A boyish brother, whose long-flickering strength 
Her needle’s faithful task had yearly fed— 

Last of poor Sybil’s kin—had Ieft her now; 
And in the immense grave hospital, at length, 
Her sorrowing eyes, above one quiet bed, 
Had showered hot tears upon an icy brow. 


Full often, it chanced, her vigil to beguile, 
One face would beam upon her pale distress ; 
One pitying voice of mellow gentleness 

Her tremulous dread with cheer would reconcile. 

Yet Sybil heard not, through this anxious while, 
The calm.young doctor to his thought confess, 
That though of lowlier station, still, no less 

By love she had made him bond-slave to her smile. 

And when, all pain being past, the boy lay dead, 
He told this fervent love with simple speech 
That Sybil’s fluttering pulses made sublime. 

Yet always, from that day, she had firmly said: 
“My place is lower than you can stoop to reach; 
Your place is loftier than I dare to climb.” 
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But now, while reading his devotional strains, 
Where tender suppliance battled with despair, 
“T was not reared in ignorance, and I bear 
No menial blood,” she mused, “amid my veins. 
His fetters would, at best, be flowery chains, 
And bind him lightlier than though wrought of air. 
Perchance I am wrong, and would but help him there, 
In the great clamoring world whose praise he gains.” 
And while her generous love, that feared to cast 
One shadow upon his future, mused unseen, 
A summoning knock fell sharp against her door. 
And presently across the chamber passed 
A cold-eyed lady, with imperious mien, 
And draperies of dark silk that swept the floor. 


For moments that to Sybil were not fleet, 
The lady, amid calm silence, chose to stand, 
Nor heeded that the girl, with courteous hand 
Had timorously motioned toward a seat. 
She looked a woman at whose prosperous feet, 
In realms where sumptuous fashion had command, 
Serene assemblages of flatterers bland 
Might often kneel, obsequiously discreet. 
Beside the aquiline curves of her proud face, 
In vivid contrast with its haughtier mold, 
Gleamed Sybil’s, oval, delicate, pale of hue, 
And dowered with one illuminative grace 
Of large deep-glimmering eyes, that seemed to hold 
Italian twilight in their virginal blue. 


And soon low, gradual words of latent scorn 
Fell heavy on Sybil’s heart, like drops of lead. 
‘¢], Florian Marlowe’s aunt,” the lady said, 
“Would save him from a marriage he can but mourn 
When time retributively shall have borne 
Sackcloth and ashes in love’s fairer stead, 
And life has left, with every petal shed, 
The ruined rose beside the undying thorn. 
For though he deems it now a trivial thing 
To dare the barriers of encircling caste, 
And smile contempt at birth’s majestic claim, 
Yet would the folly of such alliance bring 
Regret from the irremediable past, 
To taunt him in harsh mockery with your name.” 


She paused a moment, and her murmur stern 
Took softening tones, like marble touched with sun; 
“He has told me, Sybil, that you blent in one 
Sweet culture with the beauty I now discern. 
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And yet, he is not a man to lightly spurn 
The achievements that ambition had begun. 
He, from his wife, in bounteous union, 
Fresh influence and augmented wealth should earn. 
In you he gains no shadow of either good, 
But links his fortunes to a lowlier state, 
And loves the manacle that forbids release. 
Yet you could shatter his bondage if you would; 
You bear within your grasp his future fate, 
To ruin or save it at your own caprice. 


“Still, if renunciation easier seem, 
Or sacrifice take coloring less intense 
By reason of any worldly recompense, 
Then I would give”—but here one eloquent gleam 
Lit Sybil’s look, where seldom burned a beam 
So passionate in its vivid violence; 
While even a certain sweet magnificence 
Clothed her slight stature, born of pride supreme. 
“Spare me the insolent mockery,” she cried, 
“Of deeming that your wages might control 
My loyalty thus!” But now she backward drew, 
Grown suddenly tranquil-browed and tender-eyed, 
And murmuring soon, “If you could see my soul, 
Your shame, I am sure, would make me pardon you. 


“Heaven knows I would not mar his future lot! 
A. hundred times ere now he has heard me say 
What severing interspace between us lay, 

And how, though loving him, I would wed him not. 

But you shall carry him, from this very spot, 

A letter of mine, inflexible to slay 
All future hope, and counseling in cold way 

That love should be irrevocably forgot.” 

Then Sybil wrote, with fleet, impetuous pen, 
And gave the letter, saying, in shaken voice, 
To her who had waited while its pages grew, 

“T pity, indeed, all women and all men 
Who move amid that grand world of your choice, 
If none are wrought in kindlier mold than you!” 


Then Florian’s aunt, vouchsafing no reply, 
Passed from the humble room with step austere. 
Her lip revealed one set, indifferent sneer, 
Though some vague mellowing luster filled her eye. 
For Sybil had found the power to vivify 
Forgotten feelings, dead through many a year, 
Ere yet this women had chosen to revere 
Nothing ‘save lordly wealth or lineage’ high. 
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She governed now her small patrician clan, 
Shrunk daintily from all life’s intenser claims, 
Dyed deep in arrogant pride her lightest deeds, 

And living amid a land republican, 

Made all her thought one satire on its aims, 
One cold defiance of its exalted creeds. 


Yet in her being a warmth had come to dwell, 
Deep-sunk, as though a jewel amid gross clay. 
Love, like a sun-shaft through a vault’s chill gray, 

Across her soul with radiant softness fell. 

She had learned to love unutterably well 
Her one child, Ellinor, in whose nature lay 
Nothing of that stern pride with baleful sway 

Deadening her own heart with its dreary spell. 

On Ellinor, gentle as the ‘south wind’s breath, 

Frail as the fern that quivers to its low sigh, 
Gazing of late, she had mused, with clouded brow: 

“The girl for years past had been watched by death; 
She loves her cousin Florian; she would die 
If envious fate should steal him from her now!” 


But Sybil, since the estranging lines were sent 
Whose firm severity should make certain end 
Of hope hereafter, still toward hope would tend, 

As day with day monotonously blent. 

And poignant was her gathering discontent 
That Florian should at least not reprehend 
The dictatorial letter she had penned, 

Nor answer it with some vague acknowledgment. 

Thus, woman-like, poor Sybil at heart rebelled 
Against the vetoing change her own hand wrought, 
While each inanimate day bore new regret ; 

And sometimes, o’er the needle-work she held, 
Gaunt poverty, like a silent guest unsought, 
Stole in to gaze with eyes of glittering threat. 


And now it fell that on a certain eve, 

While home through dusk she hastened, weary at heart, 

Some common vehicle swept with headlong dart 
Round the near curb ere Sybil could perceive 
The abrupt, close turn it hurried to achieve, 

And from such imminent peril backward start. 

The alert horse plunged aside, but the rude cart 
Flung her toward earth—a sight to thrill and grieve. 
Then came blank darkness, deadening every gleam 

Of sense ; and when she again woke, days had fled, 

And slowly a great cloud from her brain seemed rolled, 
And murmuring to her vague thoughts, “Do I dream?” 

She saw, in dubious outlines, by her bed 

A slender girl with hair like nebulous gold. 
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Nor many hours had passed ere Sybil knew 
That Ellinor Marlowe lingered at her side ; 
That while she had lain amid a sudden tide 

Of swarming gazers, Florian’s carriage drew 

Toward the dark throng, and that in one swift view 
Her white immovable face had been descried. 
“Since then,” said Ellinor, with sweet smiling pride, 

“Together we have faithfully tended you. 

This is my mother’s home,” she further said, 
Although for years it has been Florian’s too. 
He has seemed a brother to me all my life; 

But now,” she added, coloring rosy-red, 
And with mellifluous voice, like a dove’s coo, 
“In one more month I shall be Florian’s wife.” 

* * * * * * 


This month, while passing, brought to Sybil’s frame 
Fresh hardihood that stealthily appeared. 
But since the malady from her brain had cleared, 
Florian, in these new days, no longer came. 
With Ellinor’s mother it was even the same; 
And Sybil, as her departure slowly neared, 
While marveling at their double absence, feared 
To trust her tremulous lips with either name. 
So the days went, and love for Ellinor, born 
Of many tender sympathies, did not fail 
To assert in Sybil’s heart its soft command; 
And now, her sweet nurse being away, one morn 
A letter was brought to Sybil, who turned pale 
On seeing it was written by Florian’s hand. 


And thus the letter ran: “I think you have learned 
That Ellinor and myself will shortly wed. 
And yet I have found that by one furtive dread 
Life to perpetual discontent is turned. 
O, Sybil! at first I resolutely spurned 
The thought that in my deep love’s loftier stead 
You had taken, then, as Ellinor’s mother said, 
A bribe so easily and so basely earned. 
Answer me: am I proven a senseless dupe, 
Fooled as my aunt nefariously might please? 
Or did you indeed sell love for sordid hire? 
Answer me: could your love thus meanly stoop? 
Has forgery shaped the lines I send with these, 
Or is my hope mere shadow of my desire? 


“T swear to you, that if she has aimed with lies 
To entrap me, and so cloud my fairer fate, 
I shall unfalteringly repudiate 

What craft has fashioned, though poor Ellinor dies! 
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Tear from the truth all possible disguise! 

If innocent, speak the word for which I wait, 

Ere love’s compliant hour be found too late, 
And my one chance of heaven forever flies!” 
Then Sybil, in consternation and dismay, 

Read forgery of her writing and her name, 

As though some hideous other self spoke clear, 
Planning for gross reward to barter away 

All sweet irrefutable future claim 

Toward that high love held so divinely dear. * 


Now while she stood, by sorrow and anger stung, 
A woman appeared amid the room, low-bent, 
With haggard face whose every lineament 

By some commandant agony had been wrung. 

From eyes yet radiant, if no longer young, 

Heavy and slow, the infrequent tears’ descent 
Mocked the self-continence’ that of old had pent 

All feeling and passion it abode among. 

And Sybil, who knew the face, though altered much, 
Prouder when last its frigid lines were seen, 
Cried out, while she impetuously recoiled: 

“Till my death hour, from you and from all such, 
Past power of human utterance false and mean, 
I shrink, as one who fears being darkly soiled.” 


Then she, half groveling, and with shaken tone, 
Sobbed out: “I ‘have sinned, yet in another’s cause. 
My saintly Ellinor, whom no evil flaws, 

Was dying, and I could save her—I alone. 

So close round Florian’s life her life had grown, 

To part them was to have shattered sacred laws. 
My immense love bade me act: I dared not pause; 

For Ellinor’s holy sake my heart grew stone. 

But now he accuses me, and boldly hints 
My forgery of that letter, through some hand 
Expert in such low treacheries, and declares 

That if I am guilty he will trace the prints 
Of all I have done, like footsteps upon sand, 

To ruin at last my uncompleted snares. 


“QO, Sybil, I merit his contempt and yours! 
’*Twere just, indeed, to avenge this monstrous ill, 
And make, at your retaliatory will, 

My doom the bitterest of discomfitures. 

Yet ah! the resolute justice that secures 
Defeat to me beyond all doubt must kill 
The innocent breast that such high virtues fill, 

The unsullied heart where such fond faith endures. 
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Though me your righteous wrath would never spare, 
Leave not that lily of sinlessness to lie 
Mown cruelly down by such disastrous doom. 

Let Ellinor live! Be great, and grant my prayer! 
Be noble, and save her!” Then, with one quick cry, 
She paused—and Florian stood within the room! 


So, face to face at last, each deadly white, 
Florian and Sybil met, and from his gaze 
The love that eloquence has no art to phrase 
Leapt with deep, wistful tenderness into sight. 
Then Florian murmured: “ Have I guessed aright? 
Speak the one vital sentence that allays 
All doubt forever, bidding hope to upraise 
Such buoyant wings as bear a bird toward light!” 
But ere his vehement outburst was complete, 
A treble of silver laughter pealed near by, 
And Ellinor, clad in bridal-robe and pearls, 
Came gayly amid the room, as blithe and sweet 
As when some beauteous child, beneath warm sky, 
Goes dancing along, with daisies in her curls. 


Then, seeing both Florian and her mother there, 
Ellinor, with maiden blushes, backward drew. 

But Florian, while his pale face paler grew, 

Looked only at Sybil, speaking with strange air 

So faintly that she at first was ill aware 
What words he had uttered. “Is this vile tale true? 
Answer me once for all, I adjure of you! 

O, woman, in God’s name, answer if you dare!” 

But then, so low that Florian might not hear, 
Pleaded his aunt: “Ah, heaven! You see her now, 
Radiant with happiness! Be great, and spare!” 

And Sybil gazed on Ellinor standing near, 

And saw beneath its vapory veil her brow, 
Ethereally, angelically fair. 


Then Sybil, in one brief interval of time, 
Chose her alternative at the bitter price 
Of peerless bravery and self-sacrifice, 

Of martyrdom unfalteringly sublime. 

Like one back-driven from what he fain would climb, 
Twice did she essay to speak, and wavered twice; 
And then, while all her quivering blood turned ice, 

She said: “’7Zis true; I am guilty of this crime!” 

Even thus, while Florian turned in sad disdain, 

Her noble lie sprang forth, past gathering tears, 
To endow another’s life with happy days; 

And she, though stricken at heart with awful pain, 

Was glad through all her being, as he that hears 

Far mighty murmurings of seraphic praise. 

* * * * 


* aa 
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Ah, beautiful valor, lighting with pure ray 
Humanity’s darkness, as dawn lights the sea! 
To have been as this one frail girl, is to be 
Heroic in fortitude’s divinest way. 
Not the quick hot act amid wild affray, 
However glorious, touches in degree 
The white nobility of her deed. For she 
Gave fortune more than a life as precious prey. 
And now, while years move past with laggard pace, 
In patient calm she endures, not loth to die, 
Since fate’s one costlier gift has flown her grasp, 
And since her being is, like some vine’s green grace, 
Flung cruelly prostrate, while it sees near by 
The bough its lissom foliage longs to clasp. 


But still her life knows hours of sacred ease, 
When thought of her own godlier self-control 
Roams the memorial twilights of her soul, 

Like some melodious and balsamic breeze. 

Deeply remedial are such hours as these— 
Nearest all human joy’s accomplished goal— 
The best wherewith all centuries, while they roll, 

Have power to indemnify us and appease. 

For self-denial is mystically made, 

Its heaviest loss with golden profit blent. 


And this one woman, as long as she may live, 
Shall feel pain, labor, and poverty repaid 
With holy annuities of rich content, 
Simply yet wondrously remunerative. 
EpGAaR_ FAWCETT. 
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republican rule, similar to that established in 
the United States. But this design was, 
nevertheless, then viewed as treasonable by 
the American Government, and by the great 
majority of the citizens of the republic; 
albeit Burr was finally acquitted of that 
capital crime after protracted trial, in 1807, 
at Richmond, Virginia, notwithstanding the 
great efforts of the Government to convict 
him. 

All similar schemes, if there were any 
which had form or substance, slept, or never 
made their way to active development, until 
after the war with Mexico, although the 
movement which commenced in 1831, and 
ripened in 1836 in the declaration and es- 
tablishment of the independence of Texas, 
after four years of warfare, seemed at times 
to contemplate practically that which Burr 
had aimed at. But from the defeat and 
capture of Santa Afia at San Jacinto, in 1836, 
until the organization of the Lone Star So- 
ciety in 1848, there was no planned move- 
ment in any portion of the United States 
to invade, war upon, and possess any of the 


contiguous or adjacent territory of Mexico, 
or of the dominions or islands of other gov- 
ernments in the Gulf of Mexico or in the 


Pacific Ocean. That society was the irregu- 
lar outcome of the Mexican War, and as that 
war had been fought and won mainly by the 
men of the South and West, it was in that 
combined portion -of the Union that the 
Lone Star organization found membership 
and support. It contemplated not only the 
American possession of Cuba, to be wrested 
from Spain as Texas had been wrested from 


Mexico, by force of arms, but also the seizure 


of the Sandwich Islands by similar invasion 
and force. Its first demonstration was tha 
made by Narcisso Lopez, a Venezuelan, wh 

had served with distinction in the armies o 
Spain in the West Indies, and his small fol- 
lowing of American adventurers from the 
Southern States, in 1850, upon Cuba, which 
was promptly repulsed. The larger expe- 
dition of the following year met with more 
disastrous fate; of the four hundred and 
fifty who landed with Lopez, only to be 
easily captured, fifty were mercilessly shot 





to death as incendiary invaders, and Lopez 
himself was subjected to ignominious garotte. 
Among the victims who were shot, with 
their backs to their executioners of the Span- 
ish-Cuban army, was the son of John J. 
Crittenden, the eminent Kentucky statesman, 
then Attorney-General and member of 
President Fillmore’s Cabinet, a young man 
of brilliant talents and great promise. The 
fatal ending of the Lopez expedition ceased 
the schemes of the Lone Star organization, 
and the conduct of the American Govern- 
ment effectively prevented further demon- 
strations of the kind in all that division 
of the Union east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The filibustering of the subsequent period, 
from 1853 until 1860, had for its foothold 
and base of operations our own State of 
California in the main, although Walker's 
last attempt upon Nicaragua received encour- 
agement and material aid almost entirely 
from the South, with New Orleans as the 
port of recruiting and departure. Besides 
the schemes of Walker, either distinctive or 
in connection, were those of Colonel H. P. 
Watkins, in 1853, against Lower California ; 
of Count Raoussett Boulbon, in 1854, against 
Mexico, under the protection of the Mexi- 
can Consul at San Francisco, to engage in 
the internecine war caused by Santa Ana’s 
reasserted dictatorship; and of Colonel 
Frank S. Lemon, in 1855, with five hundred 
Americans, against La Paz, by invitation of 
Alvarez and other insurrectionary Mexican 
leaders ambitious of place and power. All 
these, as well as Walker’s, ended in reverse, 
defeat, and more or less tragical ‘disaster. 
But there was a persistency and desperation 
in the scheme of Walker against Nicaragua 
which gave to his movements and efforts a 
larger and broader notoriety, and that serve 
to make his name and exploits conspicuous 
in history. 

William Walker was born in Nashville, 
Tennessee, May 8th, 1824, of respectable 
parents in good circumstances. Designed 
by his father for the profession of medicine 
and surgery, he was finely educated in his na- 
tive land, and then sent to Paris to conclude 
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his studies to fit him for practice. While in 
Europe, he traveled through the principal 
countries of that great division of the globe, 
and became a student of mankind more than 
of medicine. On his return to Tennessee, 
he resolved to abandon the profession for 
which he studied, and take up that of the 
law. Accordingly, to that he applied him- 
self for a while; but his restless nature and 
irregular ambition led him to leave Nashville 
for New Orleans, where he sought and pro- 
cured employment as a journalist. He con- 
tinued as editorial writer, first on the “ True 
Delta,” and next on the “Crescent,” until 
early in 1850, when he emigrated to Califor- 
nia. Here he soon obtained the position of 
assistant editor on the San Francisco “ Her- 
ald,” owned by John Nugent and Edmund 
Randolph, with Nugent as editor; and then 
was formed the warm and almost passionate 
friendship and devotion between himself and 
Randolph which subsisted during the life- 
time of the pair. For his severe strictures 


upon the judicial coriduct of Levi Parsons, 


Judge of the Fourth District Court, he was 
once summarily committed to jail for con- 
tempt of court, and subjected to a heavy fine. 
The article appeared while Nugent was on a 
visit to San Jose, and on his return, he 
found his bold and gallant assistant in prison. 
But the event created an intense popular 
sentiment in behalf of Walker, and a mass 
meeting of indignant citizens measurably 
occasioned his release. Nugent fearlessly 
sustained Walker in his animadversions upon 
Judge Parsons in the “ Herald,” and Walker 
suddenly became popularized as a hero and 
a victim. Subsequently, his vigor of pen in 
attack forced him into a duel with Will Hix 
Graham, a young Philadelphian of hot blood, 
and prone to the duello, which ended without 
bodily harm to either. He had engaged 
somewhat in politics, and in the intimate 
companionship of Edmund Randolph and 
James Blair—son of the eminent Francis P. 
Blair of General Jackson’s administration, 
and the Washington “Globe” renown—he 
imbibed principles and prejudices adverse to 
the dominant Southern Democracy led by 
Senator Gwin, and leaned morc to the ele- 





ment of the party which acknowledged Da- 
vid C. Broderick as the leader. 

In time, he withdrew from the “ Herald,” 
and then he became fired with the ambition 
to push his way to prominence and fame as 
a revolutionary chief. In 1853 he organiz- 
ed an armed expedition to Lower California, 
with the intention to conquer that State from 
Mexico, and erect it into an independent 
republic. Domestic trouble existed in the 
State between the constitutionalists, who op- 
posed the dictatorship of Santa Afia, and the 
supporters of that military chieftain, and 
Walker hoped to receive sufficient aid from 
the opponents of Santa Afia to bring success 
to his cause. He had also designs on the 
State of Sonora to similar purpose. His 
first attempt to leave San Francisco by sail- 
ing vessel, with his expedition, was frustrat- 
ed by General Hitchcock, then in command 
of the United States Army forces upon the 
Pacific, who ordered the seizure of the 
schooner Arrow, October roth, 1853, as she 
«was preparing to sail. But after an exami- 
nation of the case before the Federal Court, 
Walker was released; and on the 16th of the 
same month he left port on the schooner 
Caroline, with his party of forty-five men, 
bound for La Paz in LowenCalifornia. La 
Paz had, in 1848, been the répdezvous of a 
large body of native citizens wo had declar- 
ed the independence of ina State from 
Mexico; but the declaration resulted in 
nothing more substantial than the mere ful- 
mination. Walker, however, resolved to 
utilize it to his own advantage, and upon 
landing there, November 7th, proclaimed 
himself president of the Republic of Lower 
California. Early in December he was 
joined by Colonel Watkins, formerly of 


Marysville, whose “battalion” numbered 


one hundred and fifty men. The combined 
force fought and gained the battle of Ence- 
nada, and then Walker established his head- 
quarters at San Tomas, where he again 
proclaimed himself president, with Watkins 
as vice-president. General Melendrez com- 
manded the Mexican forces, and soon gath- 
ered a force much superior to Walker's. 
Meantime, the Government of the United 
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States interposed on behalf of Mexico, and 
to vindicate its own authority in preventing 
its citizens from invading the soil of a friend- 
ly and peaceful neighboring Government, 
and the sloops-of-war Portsmouth and Col- 
umbus were dispatched to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia to restore order, and cease the hostile 
acts of the filibusters. Major McKinstry 
and Captain Burton of the Army were also 
ordered to deal with the invaders. The ves- 
sel sailed from San Francisco in February, 
1854. 

In January, Walker proclaimed likewise 
the independence of Sonora as an irtegral 
part of the embryo republic he had created 
on paper, and announced his purpose to 
proceed thither. In March, Melendrez 
came upon the main body of Walker’s com- 
mand, under Colonel Smith, at San Vicente, 
and forced Smith toa surrender. The fili- 
busters lost ten men killed, and eight were 
wounded. Seven of the command refused 
to surrender, and escaped to rejoin Walker 
with his meager force, who then pushed for-* 
ward toward the Colorado, with only about 
seventy men, intending to enter Sonora. 
His filibustering scheme against Lower Cali- 
fornia had now ended in a ridiculous and 
disastrous fizzle ; yet he nevertheless persist- 
ed in his similar but more hazardous and 
difficult attempt upon the sister Mexican 
state of Sonora. But he was finally com- 
pelled to abandon the preposterous under- 
taking; and in May, at La Punta, he 
voluntarily went aboard the vessel on which 
McKinstry and Burton awaited his coming, 
and there gave his parole of honor to desist 
from any further designs upon the territory 
of Mexico. He and his men returned to 
California, most of them gratified at the 
opportunity to escape the toils and dangers 
of a country in which spies and enemies 
encountered them at every step. 

Colonel Watkins was arraigned shortly 
after his return to San Francisco, before 
Judge Ogden Hoffman of the United States 
District Court, for his share in the expedi- 
tion, and was put upon trial March 22nd, 
1854, with ex-Governor Henry S. Foote, of 
Mississippi, and Edmund Randolph as 





counsel. United States District Attorney 
Sam W. Inge prosecuted. April 7th, the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty, and the 
court imposed a fine of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, which was never paid. Walker was ar- 
raigned on a similar charge June 2nd, the 
same year, with Randolph, Snow, and Jar- 
nagin as his counsel, and after a protracted 
trial was acquitted. 

After Walker’s release from custody, he 
engaged in active partisanship in the inter- 
est of Mr. Broderick for United States Sen- 
ator, and took leading part with that wing of 
the Democratic party. He was conspicuous 
in the memorable Democratic State Conven- 
tion of 1854, from which the party split 
into intensely antagonistic divisions, and in 
that body championed the Free Soil element 
of the party in the Union. Next he became 


editor of the San Francisco “Commercial,” 
Mr. Broderick’s special organ, and in that 
position continued until early in 1855, when 
he organized his famous filibustering expedi- 
tion to Nicaragua, intent upon establishing 
that Central American state as a republic, 


with himself as president, and supreme in 
control, the consuming ambition which in 
a few years afterwards cost him his life, and 
made his name and memory to be honored 
or execrated agreeably as his career and his 
designs are viewed by his countrymen and 
by mankind throughout the civilized globe. 

The Walker filibustering expedition to 
Nicaragua, consisting of fifty-six men, sailed 
in the brig Vesta from San Francisco, June 
12th, 1855. On the 12th of the following 
month the expedition reached Realejo 
harbor, and landed at Tiger Island a small 
party under command of Colonel Achilles 
Kewen, who there received from a friendly 
source a letter from Castillon, a Nicaraguan 
ally, addressed to Walker. He obtained 
also one hundred and twenty native recruits, 
who had there awaited the arrival of the ex- 
pedition, and returned on board. The ves- 
sel was then steered to Realejo, and at night 
the expeditionists and their native allies 
landed and immediately marched to attack 
the Nicaraguan army under General Bosqua, 
six hundred strong. At eleven o'clock the 
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next morning the battle began. It was hot- 
ly contested until five o’clock, evening, when 
Walker’s command, much worsted by the 
encounter, pushed forward to San Juan. 
Colonel Kewen, Major Crocker, and three of 
the men were killed in action, and the vic- 
tors cut off their heads; several were wound- 
ed, some of the native troops missing. 
Most of them deserted after the battle, and 
fled to Costa Rica. Walker with his own 
men succeeded in reaching San Juan, took 
possession of the place, and there he made 
his headquarters. Subsequently, he push- 
ed on to Leon, and from there returned 
to Realejo to go in the Vesta to take on 
board troops from Honduras, which awaited 
him ata point up the Gulf of Fornasca to 
join in the revolution, in which Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, San Salvador, and Honduras, as 
well as Nicaragua, were in quasi league, 
through local disaffection in each, and the 
revolutionists were disposed to combine with 
and aid Walker. The cause of the revolu- 


tion in Nicaragua was the despotic rule of 
President Chomorro, 


of the Aristocratic 
party. He had banished Castillon, a lead- 
er of the Democratic party, and a native of 
Leon, who fled to Honduras, where he re- 
ceived grateful welcome at the hands of 
President Cabanas, and was encouraged to 
return to Nicaragua to prosecute the rebel- 
lion against Chomorro. It was through Cas- 
tillon that Walker had been invited to 
Nicaragua to help overthrow the Aristocrats, 
and to establish a more popular form of 
government. Colonel Kinney, another 
American adventurer, was at Greytown upon 
a somewhat similar scheme, although op- 
posed to Walker. 

By the arrival of the steamship Uncle 
Sam from San Francisco, in August, Walker 
was largely reinforced. Chief among his 
recruits were Colonel E. J. C. Kewen, broth- 
er of Achilles, slain at Rivas, and Parker 
H. French. He had also made his army 
more formidable by alliance with General 
Munoz, with a force of one thousand native 
troops, and now felt himself strong enough 
to march against Guardiola, the commander 
in chief of the Legitimist army. Battle was 





accepted by that general at Pueblo’ Cruci, 
and after a tough fight of four hours, the 
revolutionists, led by Walker’s officers, were 
the victors. Munoz was killed, Guardiola 
fled. The Democrats captured two pieces of 
artillery, three hundred stand of arms, and a 
good supply of ammunition. Walker’s pop- 
ularity was now beyond all question in the 
revolutionary circles. He established him- 
self at San Juan, with an army of five hun- 
dred American and native soldiers, and soon 
received four hundred and fifty recruits from 
Honduras. His star was in the ascendant. 
From California, upon the reports of his 
successes in the field and otherwise, re- 
cruits rushed to join him by every semi- 
monthly steamer, and among his staff and 
officers were such brave, gallant, experienced 
fighters and military men as Colonel Ned 
Saunders, Jesse Hambleton, Captain B. D. 
Fry, together with others of reputation for 
courage and soldierly qualities—some of 
whom, however, proved lamentably wanting 
in either, as occasion tested their nature and 
worth. Among these were Colonel J. H. 
Harper and Charles Turnbull. Harper had 
killed a man named Meredith, in Missouri, 


just before his start for California, on account 


of his wife, a very fascinating woman ; and in 
1852 had contested the seat in the State 
Senate to which General J. W. Denver was 
elected. Detected, journeying over a. moun- 
tain road, in the robbery of a woman in the 
stage, of several hundred dollars in gold-dust, 
he had been convicted and sentenced toa long 
imprisonment in San Quentin, from which 
Governor Bigler finally pardoned him, on 
condition that he would leave the State. As 
he had been reputed a desperate man, and 
qualified to command, his friends sent him 
to join Walker, who commissioned him as 
Captain shortly after his arrival in Nicaragua 
He afterwards showed himself an ingrate, 
villain, and traitor. Turnbull was a rabid, 
fire-eating young “chiv” of Sacramento, who 
continually boasted his high-toned disdain 
of sneaks and cowards; yet in Nicaragua, 
under fire, he became a most pitiable object 
in his fear and flight from the battle field. 
Besides the recruits who went to Walker 
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from California, there were a round number 
from New Orleans. 

The Nicaragua Steamship Company, own- 
ed by Commodore Vanderbilt in New York, 
and managed on the Pacific side by Com- 
modore C. K. Garrison, opposed Walker’s 
scheme of conquest and control, as it in- 
volved the Isthmus transit route, much jeop- 
ardized their possessions in Nicaragua, and 
seriously interfered with the passenger and 
freight trade. Public sentiment at the East 
was largely against Walker, and against all 
filibustering, and in California the better 
class were similarly disposed. But the un- 
provoked onslaught of the Nicaragua Aristo- 
crat mob upon the passengers by the steam- 
ship Uncle Sam, at Virgin Bay, in the fall of 
1855, created a good deal of change in this 
sentiment among many in influential posi- 
tions. Edmund Randolph, who still held 


Walker in cherished friendship, with other 
devoted friends, managed to arrange a treaty 
between Walker and the steamship company, 
to such effect that the company thereafter 
sustained the revolutionary cause, and gave 


Walker material aid in the transportation of 
men and supplies, and in payments of large 
sums of money. He was now in better 
condition to prosecute the campaign than he 
had ever been. He recaptured Virgin Bay 
from the Aristocrats, and then moved upon 
Granada, which was also captured. But 
meanwhile, Parker H. French had sustained 
defeat in his attack upon Fort Carlos; him- 
self and his party were taken prisoners, but 
upon promises which were not fulfilled, 
French and his men were allowed to depart. 
They went to Granada, and aided Walker in 
his victory. In Granada, Walker arrested 
Colonel Wheeler, United States Minister, 
and compelled the rival filibuster, H. L. 
Kinney, to abandon the place. 

In a battle with Guardiola, Walker gained 
an important victory. General Corral, lead- 
er of Chomorro’s Legitimists, surrendered to 
him with four hundred men, and Guardiola 
saved himself from capture by flight. Walk- 
er now addressed a letter to Secretary of 
State Marcy, at Washington, in explanation 

of his scheme and conduct, asserting the 





righteousness and legality of his intentions 
and acts, and protesting against the use of 
the power of the Government of the United 
States to interfere with him, or coerce him 
from Nicaragua. Next, to win the Northern 
people to his cause, and to strengthen him- 
self with the lower classes in Central Ameri- 
ca, he declared that slavery should be pro- 
hibited. An election was then ordered, and 
Don Patricio Rivas, a popular leader, was 
chosen president, with Walker as vice-presi- 
dent and commander in chief of the army. 
General Corrall was appointed at the head 
of the war department, and Parker H. French 
to that of finance. Recruits poured in from 
California and New Orleans, and the revolu- 
tion bore formidable front. French was 
relieved of the finance department to be sent 
as Minister to Washington, but he was not 
received there in diplomatic position, and 
after a futile mission returned. An element 
of the revolutionary party pressed Walker to 
march upon Honduras, to promote the similar 
movement there; but he declined to operate 
outside of Nicaragua, and in consequence, 
General Jerez, the minister of foreign rela- 
tions, resigned the office, and became luke- 
warm in the cause. 

In March, 1856, Walker attacked Rivas, 
and captured the place from a much superior 
force. In June he was elected president, 
and saluted as the “Savior of the Country.” 
In October his forces suffered disaster at 
the battle of San Jacinto, in which Colonel 
Byron Cole was killed, twelve men were 
wounded, and a retreat ordered. Cole wasa 
printer from San Francisco, who had acted as 
publisher of the “Commercial” while Walk- 
er was editor. The withdrawal of Jerez from 
the government set up by Walker created 
apathy and disaffection among the Nicara- 
guan troops, and the arbitrary conduct of 
Walker himself toward the natives and his 
own men had wrought dissension and sedi- 
tion. General Corrall had brought much 
native strength to Walker’s cause, but he 
had become dissatisfied at the treatment he 
received in return, and plotted to supplant 
him. He had already proved unfaithful to 
the Legitimists, and was not steadfast in his 
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devotion to any party, unless amply reward- 
ed to the measure of his own conceit or de- 
sire. Finding him dangerous as an ally and 
subordinate, but dreading him more as an 
open enemy, Walker determined to seize 
the earliest opportunity to put him effectual- 
ly out of the way. An occasion was soon 
found and embraced. Upon a charge of 
treason, Corrall was arrested, court-martial- 
ed, and sentenced to be shot. The harsh 
sentence was executed November 8th, 1856. 
From that moment the native chiefs grew cool 
and suspicious of Walker, and sedulously plot- 
ted to overcome him and rid their country of 
his presence. The victories he gained at 
Massaya, and against a large force of Guate- 
malans, in whose ranks the renegade Harper 
fought or directed, gave him greater confi- 
dence and power, and from these he 
expected more favorable consideration at 
the hands of the Government at Washington ; 
or, failing in that, from recruiting efforts in 
the Southern and Western States of the 
Union. Accordingly, on this double mis- 
sion and service, he commissioned Colonel 
E. J. C. Kewen to proceed thither and 
labor ; and to influence the dominant powers 
in Washington he had the aid of Edmund 
Randolph, A. P. Crittenden, and other de- 
voted friends in California to similar purpose 
directed. 

The disaffection of the Nicaraguans and 
the revolutionists in the neighboring states 
of Guatemala, Costa Rica, San Salvador, 
and Honduras increased and spread, and 
their fears of Walker’s ultimate designs im- 
pelled them to oppose as well as distrust 
him. The Government party in the five 
states seized quick advantage of the favor- 
able situation, and in February, 1857, a 
league was formed by them all against him. 
The execution of Jennings Estelle, one of 
his own men, a recruit from California, of 
respectable Tennessee family—although his 
crime was the murder of a fellow-soldier, 
and he admitted the justice of his sentence— 
served as a further cause to produce discon- 
tent and mutiny among the Americans; and 
a still more rankling event was his arbitrary 
and indefensible vile treatment in cashiering 





Brigadier-General Fry for cowardice. Fry 
was from Sacramento, and had been urgent- 
ly invited by Walker to join him in Nicara- 
gua, with promise of high command and 
greater promotion. He had been a cap- 
tain in the United States Army, and served 
with conspicuous gallantry in some of the 
most fiercely contested battles in the war 
with Mexico, especially at the storming of 
Monterey, where he led the forlorn hope, 
with Ed. C. Marshall, of the Kentucky Vol- 
unteers, as one of his heroic supporters. 
In Nicaragua, Fry had become, as he was in 
private and public life in Sacramento, a 
great favorite with all, rank and file, and he 
was as worthy as a man as he was meritorious 
as a soldier and capable as an officer. But 
Walker cashiered him, notwithstanding, and 
sought to dishonor him, while he could not 
disgrace him in the estimation of any who 
thoroughly knew Fry’s character and excel- 
lence. But still some of Walker’s bravest 
officers remained steadfast to him, among 
whom were Colonel Ned Saunders, Colonel 
Anderson, Major Mark F. Skerritt, Colonel 
McDonald, and Major McNeal. 

Walker had achieved fresh and important 
victories in three other battles, and burned 
Granada. Kinney had been obliged to 
retire, and was no longer an obstruction to 
Walker’s plans. Having found that his pro- 
hibition of slavery had failed of the expect- 
ed purpose, so far as the native people were 
concerned, and as it affected his recruiting 
efforts in the Southern States of the Union, 
Walker proclaimed its restoration. The ex- 
pedient proved mischievous and damaging in- 
stead of advantageous or strengthening ; and 
in spite of all his services and struggles, it 
became apparent that his cause was waning. 
The Government of the United States took 
action against him, on behalf of the legiti- 
mate Government of Nicaragua ; and finally, 
May st, 1857, Walker surrendered to 
Commander Davis of the United States 
sloop of war St. Mary, was conveyed on 
board the vessel to Panama, from there sent 
forward to New Orleans, and was at once 
placed under bonds in the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars. He stood trial, and was dis- 
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charged. He had obtained recognition of 
his Nicaragua Government from President 
Pierce’s Administration, during the last year 
of his occupation there, and but for his own 
imprudent and arbitrary course he might 
have eventually succeeded. His greatest 
folly was in breaking with the steamship 
company, which at length was compelled to 
resist his growing exactions, and succeeded 
in exciting against him the uncompromising 
antagonism of the other Central American 
states; and when the Buchanan Administra- 
tion succeeded to power, he found in it a 
determined foe to his scheme. 

After his release in New Orleans, Walker 
was not long inactive. He was still inflamed 
with the wild ambition to conquer and rule 
in Central America, and Nicaragua was 
again his objective point. He proceeded to 
organize another expedition, and believed 
there was better opportunity and more mate- 
rial, in men and means, in the Southern and 
Gulf States than on the Pacific coast. - He 
had reason to believe also that there were 
yet in Central America a formidable element 
and a large aggregate of devotees inclined to 
revolution, ready to join or assist in any 
movement which could be depended upon 
to such an end. He had undiminished con- 
fidence in his own ability to win and com- 
mand this confidence, and was unshaken in 
the belief that, more than any other, whether 
native or alien born, he could inspire the 
revolutionists to rally to the standard that 
should promise radical change of govern- 
ment to the disaffected. By the autumn of 
1858, accordingly, he had succeeded in or- 
ganizing a force of one hundred and thirty- 
two men, and November 25th, with these, he 
left New Orleans in the steamship Fashion. 
The expedition landed at Punta Arenas. 
The Government at Washington had watched 
his movements, however, and the naval force 
in the Gulf had instructions to prevent him 
from hostile demonstrations, and to arrest 
him if necessary. Under these orders, Com- 
mander Paulding pursued the expedition, 
and at Punta Arenas Walker was obliged to 
surrender himself and party to that officer, 
December 8th. He was conveyed to New 





York, and liberated by order of President 
Buchanan in January, 1859. His failure 
and arrest did not at all dampen his ardor, 
but seemed only to sharpen his determina- 
tion yet to accomplish his revolutionary pur- 
pose. Another expedition was organized, 
and again President Buchanan proclaimed 
him, and ordered his arrest, if found in any 
violation of the neutrality laws intent upon 
disturbing the peace against any friendly 
Government. He was arrested by Govern- 
ment officers, at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
on board the steamer, with his party, in Octo- 
ber, taken to New Orleans, was again tried, 
and again acquitted. 

Walker had been reared in the Protestant 
faith, in the religion of his parents; but up 
to this time, religious devotion had had little 
exercise in his way of life. There was noth- 
ing of the missionary in his nature, and he 
was devoid of religious bigotry or intoler- 
ance. Neither a communicant nor a church- 
goer, he devoted himself more to the world 
than to piety. Central America was mainly 
Catholic, and the native population were 
generally religious devotees, impregnable in 
their holy faith. Through his own indiscre- 
tion, and the appearance of a tyrannical na- 
ture which some of his acts indicated, and 
on no other account, he‘had, while in power 
in Nicaragua, alienated from himself many 
of the native revolutionary leaders who had 
at first welcomed him, and caused the peo- 
ple generally to hate and fear him. By the 
Legitimists and Aristocrats he was detested 
as much as his designs against them were 
dreaded. The death of Chomorro, who was 
murdered by Indians, had made Jose Maria 
Estrada the president, and he was stubborn- 
ly inimical to Walker. In the leagued states, 
he was similarly disliked, feared, distrusted, 
and unpopular. But he had conceived that 
the root and prime cause of this opposition 
and feeling—which he fatally underestimat- 
ed—was the sole fact that he was not of 
their religious faith, that he was not a Cath- 
olic. Hence he avowed himself a convert 
to that ancient Church; and although his 
sincerity in the conversion must ever rest as 
a matter exclusively between God and him- 
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self, it is undeniable that he was of the opin- 
ion that his conversion and profession of 
sincere belief in the Church were essentials 
to his further schemes of revolution, con- 
quest, and supremacy. But it was the most 
egregious mistake of his life, so far as it con- 
cerned the causes of his unpopularity, and 
the abhorrence in which he was held through- 
out Central America, particularly in Nicara- 
gua, and was connected with his final and 
tragical fate upon Central American soil. 
The question of religious belief had neither 
part nor weight in his adventuring or his 
doom, so far as the people of Honduras, of 
Nicaragua, or any other of the five states 
were involved. His revolutionary designs, 
and his own lawless deeds and desperate at- 
tempts, were the causes and reasons which 
prompted and impelled them to demand his 
life as the forfeit. 

Undeterred by the disasters and failures 
he had so far encountered in the pursuit of 
his absorbing ambition, Walker raised his 
standard of “War in Nicaragua!” for the 
last time in 1860. May 26th, that year, he 
sailed from New Orleans on the schooner 
Clifton, with less than one hundred men, 
bound for Honduras, but with the design to 
march from there to Nicaragua, three hun- 
dred miles over a mountainous country, 
picking up native and Indian recruits on the 
way, and to precipitate his expedition upon 
the Nicaraguans in such force and spirit as 
to encourage the revolutionists to again 
adopt him as their leader, and rally to his 
support with such alacrity that the Govern- 
ment party would gladly compromise by 
surrendering to him, and acknowledging his 
supremacy. He first landed at Ruatan, and 
thence sailed, after a brief stoppage, to Trux- 
illo, where he arrived June 27th. In the 
harbor a British war vessel was at anchor. 
His party raised the flag of revolution, and 
held the town, to the dismay and consterna- 
tion of the inhabitants. He proclaimed him- 
self as the friend and liberator of the people, 
and some refugee Nicaraguans, who favored 
the overthrow of Guardiola and the reinstate- 
ment of the ex-president, Cabanas, greeted 
him as a welcome deliverer.: But he receiv- 





ed no substantial aid, in either recruits or 
money; and at the solicitation of the au- 
thorities, the British naval comimander at 
length interposed, and compelled Walker to 
retire with his party from the place. He 
marched southward along the coast, but was 
pursued, captured, and brought back to 
Truxillo, September 3rd, and placed in 
close custody, together with his chief aid, 
Colonel Ruder. His men were also impris- 
oned. A court-martial tried and condemned 
Walker and Ruder to death, but the sentence 
of the latter was the next day commuted to 
imprisonment for four years. The men were 
set free on condition that they would leave 
the state. Twenty-eight of them procured 
passage for New Orleans on the schooner J. 
A. Taylor, and safely returned. The Clifton 
was confiscated by the Government. The 
day after his sentence, September 12th, 
Walker was ordered to execution—to be 
shot to death. An English officer who wit- 
nessed the sad scene thus depicts it: 

‘Walker marched from his cell to the place of 
execution with steady step and unshaken mein. A 
chair had been placed for him, with its back toward 
the castle. He was then blindfolded and bound." 
Three soldiers stepped forward to within twenty feet, 
and fired at-the word of command. The balls en- 
tered his body; he leaned a little forward, but he 
was not dead. A fourth soldier then advanced, by 
orders, and with the muzzle of his musket nearly 
touching the forehead of the writhing man, blew out 
his brains.” 


Thus miserably perished the “ gray-eyed 
man of destiny.” 

There was nothing particularly noticeable 
in the personal appearance of William Walk- 
er, unless it were the uncommon contour 
of his face, and his large gray eyes of yellow- 


ish cast and cold glare. He was five feet and 
six inches in stature, and of medium frame, 
well-knit, sturdy, and capable of much fa- 
tigue. His face was hardly prepossessing, 
and except among intimate friends his man- 
ner was diffident, shy, and little calculated 
to invite acquaintance or familiarity. On 
the street or among the multitude he was 
unobtrusive, and of quiet habits; but in the 
society of friends he was fond of conversa- 
tion, and at times talked fluently and very 
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entertainingly. He was of cold nature, 
headstrong and willful, rather than impetu- 
ous or passionate; and his train of thought 
and rule of action were sometimes as eccen- 
tric and extravagant as they were unaccount- 
able and impracticable. Ambitious, studious 
in the preparation of his plans, and to a 
degree methodical, he nevertheless ruined, at 
last, every scheme he devised; and although 
ready of resource, his expedients invariably 
failed of their design. He was not a hand- 
some man in face or feature, he was not.a 
captivating man, he was certainly not a great 
man; and yet he possessed the quality of 
impressing men with the dazzle of his fili- 
bustering schemes, and with rare faculty 
induced thousands, first and last, to contrib- 
ute money or devote their lives and fortunes 
to promote or share in them. He was in- 


spired by an ambition as intense as Napo- 
leon’s, and he really felt himself competent 
to enact the world-conquering part of that 
mightiest of modern hero-warriors; but he 
signally lacked the military genius, and was 
by no means qualified to rule a people dis- 


posed to liberty of thought and freedom of 
action. While he had been reared and edu- 
cated in the principles and practice of a 
genuine republicanism, and professed the 
cause of the poor and weak and lowly, as 
against the rich and powerful and haughty, 
few of his countrymen possessed more of 
innate and ineradicable arbitrariness of 
nature, displayed more intolerance of the 
opposing opinions of others, or were more 
disposed to direct and compel the submis- 
sion of mind and person to absolute domi- 
nation than himself. The practical outcome 
of his idea of popular liberty was his own 
unquestioned freedom to dispense it to his 
own purpose. His dream of conquest and 
power was a hallucination, una¢companied 
by the genius or the ability to substantial 
development. He planned without sound 
judgment, acted upon wild impulse, and 
when possessed of temporary advantage and 
authority, so misused the one as to become 
the architect of his own ruin, and so abused 
the other as to alienate the best among his 
supporters. He was earnest in his convic- 





tions, and honorable in his faith with individ- 
uals in the ordinary transactions of life; but 
he was as unscrupulous‘as he was reckless 
and desperate in his schemes of revolution 
and conquest. He would never have be- 
come a buccaneer, such as Morgan was in 
the early period of the Spanish settlements 
in Central and South America, for it was not 
gold or spoil that he craved; but had the 
sword and torch been at last his only means 
to success, his own hands would have as 
remorselessly wielded the one and applied 
the other as ever did either Attila or Jengis 
Khan. He was not instinctively cruel, but 
he did not hesitate to sacrifice life when he 
believed that it was essential to his cause 
or his own supremacy; and his execution of 
Corrall was measurably as grave a criminal 
blunder as Alba made in the case of Egmont, 
or Napoleon in that of the Duke d’ Eng- 
hien. He fell at Truxillo, as he had lived 
for the seven years before, the dupe of his 
own infatuation, the victim of his own inglo- 
rious ambition. 

Walker’s fate taught the salutary lesson 
that filibustering is averse to the sentiment of 
the American people, and that it will not 
prevail upon any portion of the continent. 
He aspired to a warriors fame, to die a 
hero’s death. He passed from the stage of 
life without the laurel; and commiseration 
for the man, rather than sympathy for the 
hopeless cause he rashly led, will blend his 
name among the world’s notorious, whose 
deeds, like those of Erostratus or of Jack 
Cade, are immortalized only to serve as 
warning instead of example. And since his 
death the term “ filibustering” has become 
degraded, from its use to designate unright- 
eous invasion and conquest, to the bloodless 
and familiar characterization of the vicious 
means by which rebellious minorities in 
deliberative or legislative bodies endeavor to 
obstruct or frustrate the action and the fair 
rights of the majority. It is more tolerable, 
however, in this degradation than it was in 
the practical use to which Lopez and Walker 
alike devoted it. With their ashes, it rests 
beyond reasonable resurrection for similar 
ends. James O’MEarRA. 
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“WHEN SPRING SHALL COME.” 


(A. M. P., DECEMBER 26TH, 1876.) 


When spring shall come with buds and flowers, 
And throstles pipe in happy fields, 

Or in the farther summer hours 
When earth her fuller sweetness yields; 


And days of rain and cloud are clear, 

And nights are clear to moon and star— 
I wonder, shall I find less drear 

The ways which now so dreary are? 


Will my sad heart, in warmth and light 
Reclad like earth, revive and thrill ? 
Nor miss the dear face hid from sight? 

Nor miss the voice that now is still? 


Ah! not for me the rose shall bloom, 
Or through the golden-tasseled boughs 
Drop the glad sunshine to illume 
The shadows of my lonely house; 


For me no more shall robin sing, 

And plume the scarlet of his throat; 
The lark his flight to heaven wing, 

With heaven’s own rapture in his note. 


Wail, winter wind, and work your will! 
For me no spring can come again, 
To weave its tender miracle 
Of beauty upon field and plain. 


For I would leave the fairest clime 
God ever decked for mortal eyes, 

Shut from the lapse of earthly time, 
Shut from the light of earthly skies ; 


Nor miss the dark, nor miss the day, 
Nor flowering of the pleasant land— 
Could I but hear her voice, and lay 
My hand in her dear hand! 
Ina D. CooLprirH. 
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AT COBWEB 
CHAPTER XV. 


Entering Cobweb & Crusty’s at a side 
door, the Sergeant found himself in the tel- 
egraph office, which of course had there ob- 
tained a lodgment. In a moment he had 
written and sent off a dispatch. After that 
he seemed to feel easier in his mind, and 
drew a long breath. 

“So far, well,” he muttered to himself. 
“But, after all, it is not quite enough. I 
suppose I had better make more of a cer- 
tainty of it.” 

With that he passed from the telegraph 
office through the narrow hall, and entering 
by another side door, stood within the bar- 
room. It was not now so well filled as it 


had been a while before, the evening having 
become well advanced, and many of the 


customary loiterers already returned home. 
A few still remained, sitting around in easy 
positions in separate corners, and appearing 
rather musingly and dreamily inclined than 
boisterous ; it not being within the bounds of 
reason that the excited conversation of the 
earlier portion of the evening should be for- 
ever kept up. So that it happened, naturally, 
that when each man had sufficiently ventilated 
his theory about the murder, and had crush- 
ingly disparaged every one else’s theory, 
social vivacity could not fail to flag. Hence 
the few rémaining guests were either not 
talkingat all, or lazily entertaining such diverse 
topics as most readily suggested themselves, 
and were at any moment ready to surrender 
into the hands of any loud talker, and adopt 
his views about almost anything. A state of 
affairs which was eagerly approved by the 
village ashman, who satcomfortably ensconced 
with his feet upon the third shelf of an open 
wall cupboard, and feeling himself in a fine 
flow of spirits, had artfully brought the con- 
versation around so as to introduce his cele- 
brated story of his horse’s clogged hoof. 





& CRUSTY’S. 


Cobweb and Crusty were standing side by 
side behind the bar, where they had begun 
averaging the receipts of bar and oyster 
counter with a bit of chalk upon the 
checker-board. They had suspended opera- 
tions for the moment, inasmuch as the ash- 
man was approaching the most thrilling 
portion of his story: being nothing less than 
the revelation of how, at the turn of the 
road by the buttonball tree, he had been led 
to suspect that the horse was laboring with 
a clogged hoof. Making little hesitation 
about interrupting this absorbing narrative, 
the Sergeant approached from behind, and 
said: 

“Crusty, I must,have a horse and wagon 
—as soon as possible. I must go upto town 
to-night. A good horse, too; for if I miss 
the train, I shall have to drive in all the way. 
Better give me Bluster, therefore.” 

Hearing this sudden demand, Cobweb 
looked around in astonishment ;. his collar— 
even the every-day collar that he was then 
wearing—seeming to gain a little in stiffness ; 
and he laid down the suspended piece of 
chalk with the air of one forced to admit 
that at last all things were coming to an end, 
indeed. For horses were not given out at 
that stable to everybody; and Bluster, more 
especially, the fastest trotter in the county, 
was always restricted to the enjoyment of a 
few favorite friends who knew a horse when 
they sawhim. Who, then, was this shuffling, 
hickory-'skirted, tarpaulined, one-armed 
stranger, that he should demand privileges 
accorded to that favored circle? But 
Crusty had already recognized the voice, and 
without even turning at the instant to look 
at Kit, or volunteering any explanation to 
his partner, said: 

“Ves, Kit; I suppose you can have the 
horse. How soon do you want him?” 

“In half an hour, Crusty: as soon as you 
can get him ready, infact. And, Crusty—” 
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* Well, Kit.” 

**T think that meanwhile I shall go up 
and see the Colonel for a few minutes.” 

With that, Cobweb’s hair stood upon end, 
and his whole figure became rigid with signs 
of paralyzation. Was he alive, and in his 
senses? Or was all this a hideous dream? 
Had it not been already a subject of some 
discussion whether, with due regard to the 
public interests, even persons claiming to 
represent the press of the metropolis should 
be admitted to interview the Colonel? And 
now coolly came this miserable— Well, 
the fellow had gone too far at last. Crusty 
would certainly knock him down, that was 
one comfort. But to the ineffable conster- 
nation of all, Crusty now did nothing of the 
kind. Instead thereof, he merely nodded 
an assent to the Sergeant, abandoned at 
once the immature calculations and the 
story of the clogged hoof, took Kit by the 
arm, led him through the bar-room, out into 
the hall, up the back stairway, and so on 
through the upper hall to the Colonel’s room. 
He speaking a word or two to the constable 
outside the door, Crusty turned the key, 
and merely enjoining Kit not to remain too 
long, pushed him through, and against the 
Colonel’s extended hand. 

“Glad to see you, Kit.” 

“T am sure, Grayling, I scarcely know 
why you should say so, for it’s very little of 
comfort I can bring you,” the Sergeant said, 
having within the minute concluded not to 
mentionanything about his telegram orthe in- 
ducement thereto, as it might, just as likely 
as not, excite false hopes, and after all lead 
to nothing. “I have certainly been trying 
to think of something to help you, though—” 

“But Kit, you must not feel aggrieved or 
disappointed if you cannot help me. How 
could any one do so, unless perhaps some 
man who had seen some one else murder 
Vanderlock—if he were really murdered at 
all? Even my learned counsel does not 
seem able to do anything for me as yet; and 
if so what could I expect from anybody else ? 
He has just been here, by the way.” 

“Counselor Lote?” 


“Precisely: Counselor Lote. He came 





to me a few minutes ago, for preliminary 
consultation, he said, preparatory to my next 
examination. I do not know that there 
should be much to consult about, since I 
have already told all I know, and am cer- 
tainly opposed to any dependence upon le- 
gal quibbles or subterfuges. Let the matter 
go on now, in its own ugly manner, and do 
its worst. Nothing that I can say or do, of 
course, will longer save me from the expos- 
ure of a public trial; the delay which the 
Justice has given certainly can make no dif- 
ference in the end. I am in the toils of a 
mystery that may never be unraveled. At the 
best, my career is ruined; and if, in the end, 
I escape, it will probably be with a clouded 
reputation. Well, let that pass now, Kit. 
So my counsel came to consult me, he said; 
and, useless as I thought it, I offered him a 
seat at the other side of the table, and we 
went at it, just as though, by talking over a 
matter that was all shrouded in darkness, 
anything important could be elicited. It 
amounted to nothing, of course. We are 
equally at a loss for any theory of explana- 
tion or defense, and naturally must wait for 
further revelations, if there are ever any to 
be made. But do you know, Kit, I am 
more than half inclined to believe that my 
respected counsel really thinks me guilty ?” 

* But how—” 

““T judge so from noting how, after a few 
remarks by way of condolence for my situa- 
tion, he came to the main purport of his re- 
marks—the absolute necessity of establishing 
perfect confidence between lawyer and client. 
Of course I said something in assurance of 
my confidence in him, and in his ability, and 
all that; but it did not seem to be exactly 
what he expected. Confidence in him was 
to be anticipated, as a matter of course, with 
a person of his success in criminal practice ; 
but there was another kind of trust that he 
desired. I must confide everything to him. 
Do you begin to see the point, Kit ?” 

“T think I do—a little,” Kit responded, 
hesitating, and a slight flush rising into his 
face. 

“Tt cannot be hard to see, though I my- 
self did not at the first. I must confess 
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that being for the moment mentally blind as 
a bat, and having, moreover, a basis of some 
little kindly appreciation of my own charac- 
ter, I failed immediately to see the full drift 
of the matter. So I merely told him that I 
had already said all I knew about the affair, 
and that if he could make anything out of 
it tending to my exculpation and release, 
why—let him do the best he could with it. 
He sat opposite me at the table, for a mo- 
ment making no remark, but with a queer 
kind of expression upon his face. Then he 
spoke; and the whole gist of his remarks re- 
lated to the importance of a most perfect and 
intimate knowledge in a lawyer, when em- 
ployed, of even the most trivial facts relating 
to the case in hand. How, otherwise, could 
he work with any success at all? Then, to 
reassure me, he quoted some law, to the in- 
tert that all conversations or admissions be- 
tween a lawyer and client are confidential, 
and cannot be prejudicial. Still, I was 
stupidly blind. And with that he told me a 
‘long story about one of his clients who had 
been indicted for setting fire to a barn, and 
was duly convicted of it; how that the fel- 
low had always protested, even to him, that 
he was innocent, whereby no proper scheme 
for defense had ever been able to be con- 
trived ; but how that, if the man had only 
confessed to him confidentially, as his lawyer, 
that he had actually set fire to the barn, 
something rational by way of defense might 
have been invented. Well, with that, Kit, I 
began to see the point.” 

“Not too early either, Grayling. And 
what did you do?” 

“Nothing, Kit, except that I believe I 
laughed. At any other time I suppose I 
might really have felt amused at the idea; 
now I think I forced a laugh, as perhaps 
the best thing I could do. What else would 
you expect of me, indeed? To burst out 
into a passion, and assail him so energeti- 
cally as to increase his conviction that I was 
fully capable of committing murder? But 
you must remember that I must be prudent 
now, if never before; and that it would be a 
very ill-advised thing for me to incur the 
enmity of perhaps the only man who can 





help me. Besides, he does not seem to be 
such a bad fellow, after all—this Counselor 
Lote. It may be merely his professional 
habit to look upon the dark side of things. 
Possibly, as we come to be better acquainted, 
I may gain somewhat in his esteem, and in 
the end we may become very good friends 
indeed. So let that pass; and let us sit 
down, and think, if possible, upon other 
matters.” 

So the two young men sat down together ; 
the arm of the elder resting lightly upon the 
neck of the younger, as he had rested it the 
day before in front of the lighthouse. So 
they now pleasantly talked, but all the while 
with mutual avoidance of any discussion 
about the terrible criminal charge, or its 
possible results. There seemed to be noth- 
ing that either of them could advance in 
alleviation of the situation, or in suggestion 
of future relief; and therefore there was 
little need to speak about the affair at all. 
Better to avoid the subject altogether, and 
turn to such other topics as might most 
easily help them to put away any remem- 
brance of the present misery. So they spoke 
about the war, and its cause and probable 
future, trying to discuss the matter in the 
olden strain of freedom, and partially, for a 
time, succeeding; and about old friends in 
the army. How that one would be a major- 
general before another year, and how that 
the widow of another was about to marry 
again. Why it was that a certain scouting 
expedition had failed, and why the leader of 
another and entirely successful raid had 
been superseded, and the like. Then to 
other subjects of even less personal interest, 
wandering carelessly over the domains of 
science and history; so that a stranger would 
not have suspected that there was any con- 
cealed trouble all the while pressing upon 
their minds, and distracting them from that 
careless manner of discussion that hereto- 
fore they had been wont to enjoy. But after 
all, it was the merest pretense of composure ; 
and while each believed that he was modu- 
lating his voice and modeling his thoughts 
in accordance with the olden manner, he could 
detect the dread presence of black care all 
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the time hovering over the other’s mind, and 
hindering free expression. How otherwise 
could it be, when, as they sat side by side, 
looking out at the window, and watching the 
deepening shadows of the night, they could 
note the lights of vessels passing in the 
distance, and scarcely fail to think, that of 
the two, one might never again be released 
to bear his part in wandering over sea and 
land? and when, too, glancing up the 
road dotted here and there with feeble glim- 
merings of candles, marking the location of 
the scattered houses, they could dimly note, 
far at the end, the clump of locust trees 
thrown in relief against the sky, and pointing 
out the place where Stella lived ? 

And so, though for a while the conversa- 
tion did not seem to flag, it came about that 
each one somewhat uneasily watched the 
wandering glances of the other; accurately 
reading his secret thoughts as he let his gaze 
rest upon the distant horizon of united sea 
and sky, or upon the nearer prospect of the 
locust grove. And thus deciphering each 


other’s hearts, at length they mutually strip- 


ped off the mask of vain pretense, the Colo- 
nel earliest giving way. 

“What use, Kit, of this unworthy trifling 
about matters that we do not really regard? 
Better that we should act like men, and look 
the trouble fairly in the face, than strive to 
imagine that it has gone when we have 
simply turned our backs upon it. Wars and 
rumors, and scouting expeditions, indeed! 
Have I not seen three times already, that 
when you have tried to seem most interest- 
ed there were pity and sympathy upon your 
face, as you caught me glancing up yonder, 
where Stella lives? What now is she doing, 
do you inquire? May I not hope that she 
is thinking of me, praying for me, perhaps?” 

“T hope so, Grayling—I do, indeed,” the 
other answered, striving to speak cheerily, 
and in a tone of full undoubting conviction, 
and yet with an inward sinking at the heart. 
For it seemed to him more probable that at 
that very moment Stella might be preparing 
in coldness and stoniness of heart to cast off 
and forget his friend. 

“Do you know, Kit,” the Colonel contin- 





ued, “it was at one time to-day in my mind, 
had I seen you earlier, to have sent you up 
to Stella’s house?” 

The Sergeant shivered. What if he had 
happened to come in earlier, and the Colo- 
nel had actually thus made use of his ser- 
vices? Why, then, though it would have 
been mental agony to him, he would have 
been obliged to detail all the particulars of 
the interview that had so lately occurred. 
No use to try keeping any of it back; the 
Colonel would surely have persevered, and 
had every detail of it out of him—each cold 
glance, every deliberate expression, all the 
manifestations, as they had seemed to Kit, 
of faithless stony-heartedness. If it had been 
upon his mind for an instant to tell how he 
had wandered off by himself, and seen and 
talked with Stella, it was for that reason he 
had stifled the inclination—the impossibility, 
under the Colonel’s searching manner, of 
telling a little and not telling all. Certain- 
ly he could not believe that from the whole 
interview the Colonel could gain any cheery 
indications of affection. Better, therefore, 
remain silent about it altogether, and, if 
possible, let it remain in merited obscurity. 

“Not to speak with her, Kit, but merely 
to wander for a moment around the house, 
and, if possible, steal a transient glimpse of 
her, so as to be able to come back and tell 
me how she looks and bears herself. For, 
Kit—I may as well say it at once—I cannot, 
must not now send any one to her directly 
and openly in my behalf. When yesterday 
I saw her, there was no quarrel, except that 
she herself seemed inclined to cast me off. 
Some one has had influence over her—I 
know not how—to make her think that I 
may really have been guilty of this deed, 
and so—” 

“And so she quarreled with you?” cried 
Kit, rising up to pace the floor again. For 
how could he sit still and hear that word? 
“ Believed you guilty?” 

“Not that she will long think so, Kit, or 
continue absent from me in spirit. Do not 
imagine such a thing of her. I know her 
heart better than that. I feel sure that when 
she has had time to turn her thoughts about 
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a little, all will be right again. You may 
remember that I told you she was unde- 
monstrative by nature, yet could be aroused, 
if needful. Do not think ill of her for what 
I have said.” 

“T do not know—I could not tell what to 
think, Grayling,” said Kit, himself somewhat 
aroused to bitter expression. “ But I know 
that the girl whom I could love would be 
one who could never feel distrust of me, 
who would not believe any wrong of me, if 
_ twenty men were to tell her that they had 
seen me commit a base deed; who through 
thick and thin, through good and evil re- 
port—” 

“That is because you are young and ro- 
mantic, Kit, and are naturally inclined to ask 
from affection too much by way of sacrifice,” 
said the Colonel. His voice was strong and 
his utterance distinct, as though there was 
not a quaver of doubt at his heart. And yet 


it may be that there was a strain of anxious 
tribulation in his tone, the strain of one al- 
most ready to distrust, yet trying to reassure 
himself, and maintain serenity and confidence 


a little longer. ‘For why, Kit, must we 
expect women always to trust us? Is it not 
true that everywhere around us there are 
men committing terrible crimes? and must 
every one who loves them blindly trust 
them to the end, and peril their own exist- 
ences and prospects? No, no, Kit; this is 
not what I should ask of Stella: only that 
when she has had time to think it over, and 
resolutely convince herself of the truth, she 
will— Don’t think hardly of her, Kit. 
Wait a little, and then”— his breaking voice 
grew husky as he spoke—‘then if .she 
does not send me a little note or a word of 
mouth, to tell you that—” 

His voice stopped, and for a moment he 
seemed conquered. His head sank upon 
the window-sill, and he buried his face in 
his hands and sobbed aloud. Sobbed in 
the manner it is so hard to look upon: no 
accompanying tear or sign of moisture, but 
a cruel choking in the swollen throat, and 
the whole frame racked with convulsive 
emotion. But in an instant, before the 
Sergeant could even grasp him by the hand, 





he had raised himself again erect, and by a 
violent effort recovered even more than all 
his former composure. 

“There, there, Kit, I am very weak, I 
am afraid. But it shall not happen again. 
I may have too much yet to go through to 
give way so early in the game. Where was 
I? O, speaking about you going for me 
to Stella. I would not have had you go as 
though sent by me; but possibly you might 
meet her as though by accident. There is 
a side window through which you could 
look into the parlor, and, yourself unseen, 
you might see her. You could note her 
expression, her action: in a hundred ways 
you might be able to tell whether she were 
thinking about myself and my trouble, or 
whether she had altogether cast me out of 
her mind. Pausing at her work, and seem- 
ing in deep thought—every little thing 
would be an indication of something relating 
to her mind. Possibly something might 
draw her to the window, where she could 
see you and speak to you, still by accident. 
If detected looking in, you need not feel 
abashed, you must remember, for you could 
pretend that you were looking for Minnie. 
But if Stella spoke to you, it might be easy 
to bring matters round to myself, and tell her 
how that we had been friends and comrades 
long ago; and you might put in a good 
word for me, and tell her that you at least 
believed in me, no matter what all the rest 
of the world might say; and as you spoke, 
you could watch her face, and see if she 
sympathized at all with you in your truth; 
and if she spoke, might remember every 
word she said, even the tone of every word, 
and come back and tell me, so that I might 
try to glean the real truth of her thoughts 
from it all. There is so much that sometimes 
can be learned even from a word.” 

As the Colonel continued, the Sergeant 
grew pale, and it seemed as though his knees 
would knock together. Was all this descrip- 
tion a mere coincidence? Or had the Colo- 
nel in some unknown manner learned where 
he had so lately been, and now was leading 
him on, only to make him betray himself into 
confession? The former supposition, ofcourse, 
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could be the only true one; and yet all the 
same did the Sergeant’s knees séem to knock 
together with affright. What if he were to 
speak, and by one single word bring out a 
thread of circumstance which the Colonel, 
grasping, might follow, and so lead himself 
up to the truth of what had really happened. 
A word only, and Kit knew too well that if 
he told anything it must all come out. For 
him, silence was the only safety, and he bit 
his lips till the blood almost came. 

“Why do you not speak, Kit? Why do 
you not say something, and tell me that you 
will yet do this for me?” 

“T will—that is to say—” 

But at that moment there came to the 
door a low knock. Kit’s heart bounded 
with the consciousness of sudden reprieve. 

“Well, Kit?” 

“J mean—not to-morrow, perhaps—but 
the next day—I must go now—I may not 
see you to-morrow—I am going away, Gray- 
ling.” 

‘Away from here, Kit?” 

“Only for a little while. That is Crusty’s 
knock to tell me that the wagon is ready. 
I am going up to town at once, and about 
your matter, Grayling. I did not mean to 
tell you, for it may probably amount to noth- 
ing; but I cannot, somehow, keep anything 
to myself. But it happened that a little 
while ago I met Dr. Gretchley ; and there 
was such a peculiar, disturbed, frightened 
expression upon his face as he glanced 
around that I was myself startled. I do not 
know, of course, what was the matter with 
him; he did not seem to see me or any 
other person, but stood merely peering into 
some shrubbery at his right. But anyway, 
there was the queer look, and I knew that 
I had once seen it before, though when and 
where, I could not at first thought recollect. 
But in a moment more it came to me; it 
was a few months ago, when. Uncle Proctor 
was here, and was walking out with me, talk- 
ing over my law case, and together we met 
Doctor Gretchley.” 

“Well, Kit?” 

“Met Doctor Gretchley. The Doctor 
met us face to face, and I knew then, by 

VoL, V—17. 


that same disturbed glance, that Uncle 
Proctor held memory of something to his 
discredit, and that the Doctor was afraid of 
him.” 

*“ And that knowledge—” 

“How can I tell what it was, Grayling? 
For Uncle Proctor never speaks of anything 
he knows unless it is professionally neces- 
sary. At that very meeting he said never a 
word; but I felt, from the mere flicker of his 
eye, that if it suited him at any time, he 
could have the Doctor in his power, by 
reason of something that may perhaps have 
happened long ago. And so, Grayling, to 
cut the story short, I have to-night tele- 
graphed him that I wish to meet him. I 
will go as if I were merely bent upon talking 
over my own matters. There shall be noth- 
ing to compromise or entangle yourself in 
the affair. But when I have spoken awhile 
about myself, I will incidentally bring up 
your affair. And if what I suspect is true, 
I think that Uncle Proctor, meeting the 
Doctor, could look deep into his heart, and 
draw him to the surface, without possibility 
of disguise.” 

“Whether for any ultimate good or not, 
Kit, it was kindly done,” said the other, 
“and I thank you for it. I do not know 
that I have much faith in the power of 
Judge Proctor or any other person to wrest 
secret thoughts from a reticent heart by the 
mere power of his eye. But none the less it 
is true, that now I surely need advice and as- 
sistance; and if the Judge’s magic power 
merely goes so faras to look into my heart, 
and there read the story of my innocence, 
why that alone will be an improvement upon 
my late adviser.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


With that, the Sergeant ended his visit, 
almost fleeing away with trepidation, as from 
dangers lurking behind, and the Colonel was 


once more left alone. For an hour longer 
he sat at the window watching the far-off 





twinkling lights, and the bright glow of the 
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moon upon bay and shrubbery, then threw 
himself upon his bed and sought for sleep. 
It was not late, to be sure; but possibly in 
this way he might succeed in killing time 
more effectively, and so lose his present con- 
sciousness of evil fortune. 

Therefore he sought relief in slumber, 
which, not coming at his first, appeal, left 
him to turn for hour after hour from side to 
side in restless, fevered agitation. Let him 
look upon his troubles in whatever light he 
would, he could see nothing of encourage- 
ment in them. In every point of view a 
gloomy picture; and throughout all, little or 
no relief from that far-famed consolation— 
the exculpation of an inner consciousness. 
What real comfort can self-knowledge of in- 
nocence ever afford, to deaden the wretched 
perception that on all sides there is an en- 
vironment of suspicious circumstance; that 
composure is looked upon as an evidence of 
hardened guilt and trembling anxiety, equally 
regarded as a proof of accusing conscience— 
no manner of demeanor, in fact, bringing any 
assurance of innocence; that at any new 

- word, or even whisper of distorted evidence, 
the nearest and best friends may yield to 
the force of appearance, and withdraw their 
contact and sympathy forever? 

In a spirit such as this, with all blackness 
of despair shrouding his distempered mind, 
Grayling now tossed wearily from side to 
side, and pondered hopelessly upon his situ- 
ation. A ruined, a shipwrecked life: from 
that sad conclusion there could surely be no 
escape. Even in the event of his ultimate 
acquittal from the terrible charge against 
him, it could only happen after months of 
mental agony andsuspense. During all that 
time he would be held in disgraceful du- 
rance; powerless to assert his manhood 
throughout the great events transpiring; 
doomed to stand aside and let that chosen 
career of honor in which he seemed already 
to have somewhat prospered escape him. 
The war, now fast closing, would have reach- 
ed its destined end of triumph for the right, 
and he not there toassist. Pzeons of victory 
and wreaths of glory for all the brave com- 
panions with whom he had associated in the 





field ; and he alone lingering unnoticed in a 
prison cell to await the slow, deliberate deci- 
sion of the law. 

A ruined life: for even though acquittal 
should come at last, who could assure him 
that it would bring restored honor as well? 
So many were the expedients and subterfuges 
of defense; so powerful, sometimes, the cun- 
ning artifices of skillful counsel—that now 
no longer did release always mean full justi- 
fication. Possibly through some ingenious 
legal quibble he would go forth at last a 
free, unguarded man, yet finding few around 
him, thereafter, who in the secrecy of their 
hearts would attest his innocence. The 
very judge upon the bench, perhaps, though 
forced by technicalities to order his dis- 
charge, might do so with a frown upon his 
face and delectation in his heart, as con- 
scious of yielding to subtleties that could 
not be overruled, yet all the same afforded 
no moral proof of innocence. The great 
Judge Proctor himself, so skillful in the art 
of looking into others’ faces, and therein read- 
ing beneath the surface the true story of in- 
nocence or guilt, perhaps in this sole instance 
would lose all his instinctive cunning, and 
see upon the face of his acquitted client, 
passing out of the court with hisses, no other 
impress than that of debasing crime, caus- 
ing all to turn their shoulders coldly from 
him, as with the brand of guilt there stamped 
ineffaceably. Here and there might possibly 
be a friend who would still believe him inno- 
cent. The Sergeant, for one, faithful through- 
out all. And Stella, perhaps, still keeping 
some loving trust in him. Yet even then, 
never again could he venture to look at or 
address her, seeing that it surely would not 
only unite her in his ignominy, but might 
bring upon her a suspicion that for his love 
she had been a partner and abettor in his 
crime. These two, perhaps, still trusting in 
him; and apart from these, unnumbered 
thousands who would never mention his 
name without scorn, and would constantly 
drive him away from all association with 
them. 

A ruined life: and which, after all, might 
be destined soon to close. Why talk of any 
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acquittal, after all, when, upon so much less 
suspicion, lives of equal innocence had hith- 
erto been so often sacrificed? A murdered 
man, and the presumed murderer’s knifefound 
projecting from the fatal wound. A corpse 
lying for half a night on its back among the 
trees, and gazing up into the sky, as asking 
vengeance from heaven, and himself known 
to have been lurking that very night in stud- 
ied secrecy within so very few feet of the 
great horror. And were he to attempt any 
explanation of his presence there, who 
would now believe the story? and how surely 
would the laugh of incredulity of word, and 
every word he uttered, be construed as an 
additional evidence of his guilt! Assured 
jealously seeming to have been proven, and 
his presence at the scene admitted, what 
else would be necessary, not only to attach 
to him the brand of infamy, but to bring him 
to a felon’s doom? A ruined life, indeed; 


and perhaps an early death to close its igno- 
miny. 

So there he lay and tossed, and tried at 
times, by bringing pleasant pictures of the 


past before him, to forget the present, and 
gain at least a moment or two repose. Seem- 
ing at times, too, to succeed, though only for 
such an instant that he could scarcely ven- 
ture to realize any relief before the black cur- 
tain of despair closed on him again. Then, 
as a new expedient, he endeavored to make 
himself more fully than ever conscious of his 
misery, and realize the length and depth of 
it in its fullest extent. What was it, after 
all, but a possible death? and does not death 
come to us all? Insult and pain and igno- 
miny—shame and disgrace—why, these had 
come to innocent men before, and they had 
borne it; and now he could, if it were neces- 
sary, with fortitude. Soon over, after all; 
and why, while it lasted, should he not, in his 
self-consciousness of innocence, bring phil- 
osophy to his aid for his support? And 
after death, how could the howling of the 
crowd affect him, lying in the calm peaceful- 
ness of the grave? 

Then at last he fell into an uneasy slumber, 
in which there were no visible shapes as of 
dreams; yet, all the same, some black cloud 


‘tion, even the most monotonous. 





seemed to weigh heavily upon him, as a pall, 
and crush all the life and sweetness and 
restorative power out of the sleep he so much 
needed; then awakened to hear the church 
clock strike one; then relapsed once more 
into a troubled slumber, and so continued, 
with repeated awakenings, until the break of 
day. Then just outside the door came a 
whispering, which for the moment made 
him more than usually alert and wakeful. 
It was merely a change of guard, however, 
one constable coming to relieve the other. 
The Colonel heard the faint tones as the 
retiring guard reported to the coming one, 
and the dull scratching of iron as the horse- 
pistol was lifted from the. window seat, de- 
livered over as an emblem of authority, and 
again laid down. With that, finding himself 
fairly aroused, he made his toilet, re-entered 
his little parlor, gave what poor attention he 
could to his breakfast, already sent up to 
him from below, then turned to the window 
and prepared to do his best to while away the 
long morning. 

How richly he would have enjoyed a 
quiet sail in one of the distant boats, or 
a bracing run along the smooth, sparkling 
sea-beach! It seemed, indeed, as though 
every creature but himself on earth was free 
and happy. Far off in the distance he 
could see a great steamer speeding toward 
the city, her decks almost blackened with 
passengers. How consciously filled with 
enjoyment most of these must be, looking 
forward to the pleasure of their speedy 
meeting with long-severed friends! Nearer 
by were little clamming boats anchored 
in their usual spots, and the long rakes mo- 
mentarily drawn up and emptied. Even 
this, to the prisoner shut up within four 
walls, would have been an exciting sport, 
far better than pulling in salmon upon the 
great lakes, or following fox-hounds over 
sweet-smelling English heather. Alas! for 
him there was no companionship or occupa- 
A close 
chamber, that was all; the only living thing 
about him being the constable, who every 
little whlie peeped through the ventilator, 
to assure himself that his charge had not 
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escaped; and one poor, dusty, old fly, a relic 
of the previous season, toilsomely crawling 
along the base of the window pane, in a vain 
attempt to catch the sunlight upon his 
shabby body, and thereby, if possible, regain 
something of the cheerful glitter of his last 
year’s youth. 

While the Colonel thus gazed without, 
suddenly the door began to swing open 
slowly and timorously, and Mrs. Crusty 
appeared, dragging herself inch by inch in- 
side the room. On her arm hung a small 
tin pail, from which exhaled the unmistak- 
able odor of freshly shelled oysters. She 
placed the pail carefully upon the table, and 
then stood one side, nervously twisting her 
apron, and apparently waiting for some 
encouragement to conversation. 

“Well, Margaret?” 

“Not knowing, Colonel, whether you 
may have had breakfast enough, I have 
brought you some oysters. A dozen of 
them—Saddle Rocks. My Crusty says that 


there’s nothing equal to oysters for keeping 
up the spirits, and so I thought that I would 


presume.” 

“Thanks, Margaret, I will try a few of 
them with pleasure.” 

“ And, Colonel Grayling, one other thing,” 
she continued, still lingering, “you don’t 
suppose that I think you did that thing, do 
you?” 

“T hope that no one really thinks so, 
Margaret.” 

“Which. I couldn’t answer for all,” re- 
sponded the too truthful woman. ‘“ There’s 
some, and a great many of them, that do; 
and there’s others, and not so many, that do 
not. I’m one of those that do not, Colonel,” 
she continued, sidling up closer to him; 
“and Miss Stella—she is another of the 
same, besides me.” 

“Stella believes me innocent, you say? 
And you are sure of it? Thank God for 
that, at least. It makes amends for a great 
deal that has passed. And yet it was only 
yesterday that she— But why now speak of 
that, since, as you say, her trust in me has 
returned? And she is well? And you have 
seen her, and heard her speak about me?” 





“Yes, Colonel; she is well, though of 
course it has not been a very good night 
that she has just passed. Yes, she knows 
in her heart that you did not do it, and she 
will stand by you to the last, I am sure, even 
though the whole world should rise up and 
say that she must not.” 

“And you will see her again?” exclaimed 
the Colonel, impetuously. “I know that 
you will, since I so greatly desire it, and 
you have shown such a generous disposition 
to be kind to me. Go to her at once, Mar- 
garet, and tell her that I love her more than 
ever for her trust and confidence in my in- 
nocence; that if we should never meet 
again, as in the past, yet to the very latest 
moment of my life I will think upon her 
with affection; that her image will always be 
before me; that I cannot tell how this mat- 
ter will turn out, for though I know my own 
innocence, it may be that the web of false- 
hood which is woven about me with such 
cunning hands may prove too strong, so at 
the last to destroy all my hopes; but that 
at all times and in all seasons—” 

“It would be a great deal for me to say 
to her,” interrupted the poor woman, all in 
a maze of confusion. ‘These would all be 
very nice things to tell her, indeed; but I 
am afraid that my memory would be too 
short, Colonel Grayling. But it matters 
very little after all, for she—she is here her- 
self, Colonel.” 

‘“‘ Herself?” he cried, with incredulous ac- 
cent, for it really seemed too strange to be 
literally true, and for the moment he could 
not realize the full effect of that drawling 
assertion. With that, Mrs. Crusty nodded 
gravely, as one who would add the testimony 
of a solemn oath to her previous assurances, 
and passed like a slow-moving ghost through 
the again opening door. And lo! when 
Grayling again looked after her retreating 
form, he beheld a pleasant picture, that he 
was destined never to forget as long as he 
might live. 

The dingy entry, with walls stained and 
broken, and with one window at the end, 
through which could be seen a clump of 
waving treetops and a patch of blue sky 
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beyond. Seated in the window the consta- 
ble, his horse-pistol upon the window-sill in 
ready reach of his hand, but himself now 
more intent upon keeping his pipe alight 
than upon maintaining an unnecessarily 
watchful guard. These few features for the 
background of the picture. And in the 
foreground, closely pressed in the opening 


of the door, the pleasant little figure which, 


he had so often dreamed about, and which 
to him had become dearer than life itself. 

Standing half irresolute against the door 
that now entirely closed behind her, with 
one foot slightly poised in front, and her 
head turned half aside, as though still un- 
certain whether, after all, she had not done 
wrong in coming, and needed little hint of 
reproach to cause her to retreat again; one 
hand nervously, as for support, holding the 
door-knob, while with the other she threw 
back the scarlet shawl that had hitherto half 
concealed her face, giving her the appear- 
ance of a newer Red Riding-hood; her lips 
wreathed into a fixed smile, as though she 
would affect to make light of the unwonted 
circumstances under which she now met 
Grayling, but her forced assurances of live- 
liness all belied by the bright teardrops that 
hung from her eyelids, ready to fall;—-so for a 
moment she stood timorously gazing at him. 
Then Grayling, springing forward, folded 
her in his arms. 

“You will forgive me, Allan, will you 
not?” she murmured; and now the trem- 
bling tears fell to the ground, only to give 
place to others, and she broke out into loud 
sobbing upon his breast. 

“Yet what can there be to forgive at all, 
dear Stella?” he answered, clasping her still 
closer, and kissing away the new tears that 
would insist upon coming. “But oh! this 
is a great wrong to yourself—this coming 
here to me, a disgraced and ruined man. 
What now will be said about you ?” 

“There will be nothing said about me, 
Allan,” she responded, half releasing herself 
from his embrace. And then, as with the 
perception of some pleasant thought, at once 
the quiver of her lips ceased, and they parted 
again into a smile—a less fixed and more 





natural smile than before—and her eyes grew 
bright with something of their olden look of 
half-suppressed merriment, while with their 
twinkle the last two teardrops fell and van- 
ished. 

“No: there will nothing at all be said, 
Allan, for nobody will know anything about 
it. We came the back way, so that no one 
could see—through the lane behind the ice- 
house, and up the path leading from the 
cistern; and the man at the door here was 
an old flame of Margaret, and for her sake 
would not tell. And so we came here un- 
noticed—Minnie Burton, Aunt Priscilla, and 
myself.” 

** And they, Stella—” 

*¢ As for Aunt Priscilla, Allan”—and as she 
spoke, her smile in its merriment almost 
broke out into open laughter—“you know 
what very little note she takes about any- 
thing that happens outside the house, ex- 
cept, of course, the war. She reads the 
newspapers, and can talk to you by the hour 
about Sherman’s campaign, and tell it all 
wrong, too; but she knows very little about 
any of the news of Windward. Perhaps she 
is the only person now in the village who 
has not heard about—about your trouble, 
Allan. And so I very easily brought her 
along with me.” 

“ But, Stella—” 

“Aunt Priscilla, you must know, has been 
wishing, for many days past, to talk with 
Margaret about putting up quince sweet- 
meats, and I told her that there could not 
be a better time than this to learn all about 
them. So I brought her here; and Minnie 
Burton, too, to help keep her busy; and I 
told Aunt Priscilla that while she and Min- 
nie were talking the matter over with Mar- 
garet, I would go into the parlor and try the 
piano. Which I did for just one minute, so 
as not to tell a story. And then Margaret 
pretended to go after one of the quince jars, 
and came up-stairs to forewarn you—and so 
here lam. Listen! they are now in Mar- 
garet’s sitting-room, only two doors off, and 
you can easily hear them.” 

With that, Stella softly opened the door 
on a crack, and from near the end of the 
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hall came a low, subdued murmur, as of 
Mrs. Crusty’s feeble voice, mingled with the 
lively, crisp chirping of Minnie Burton, evi- 
dently in full enjoyment of her duty to keep 
up the conversation, and help the time to 
fly unawares, and followed by the peculiar 
and unmistakable creaking intonations of 
Aunt Priscilla, in apparent condemnation of 
certain ill-behaved and uneasy quinces at 
home. And then Stella, brimful of the mer- 
riment of the moment, reclosed the door. 

“And so you see, Allan, they are all en- 
gaged for the next hour or so, and we need 
not fear the least interruption from them. 
But why, after all, should I care what people 
may find out and say about us? Do you 
think that it would be at all right for me 
ever to see you in distress, or hear of your 
being so, and not at once—at the very first 
moment I knew of it—come to comfort you ? 
Who else, indeed, than I? And to think 
that I treated you so badly two days ago! 
You should—you must hate me for it, of 
course; and yet—I was so much less to 
blame than you think. For, indeed, I had 
not lost trust in you, Allan. I was merely 
forced to act as I did. For he came— But 
sit down, Allan, and let me tell you all about 
it. And you are blaming me yet, I know, 
and you are right in doing so; and you must 
not think of forgiving me at all,” continued 
Stella, somewhat illogically; “nor must you 
speak kindly to me, or even look kindly at 
me, until you have heard me out, and know 
how much less there is to forgive than you 
think there is.” 

“Let me hear then, dear Stella,” he re- 
sponded, laughing; and he seated himself in 
an arm-chair that stood beside him. At one 
side of the chair was an ottoman, and upon 
this Stella placed herself, locking her hands 
together over the arm of the chair, and lean- 
ing her chin upon her hand, while she look- 
ed up at him and told her story. What 
wonder that, in spite of her prohibition, 
Grayling’s arm stole down and clasped her 
waist? or that she, absorbed in her story, did 
not seem to regard the action? 

“He came to me two days ago,” she said, 
“just before I saw you. And he said—” 





“Who said, Stella?” 

“He said to me,” she continued, without 
appearing to regard the question, so eager 
was she to enter upon her explanation, and 
clear up all that was wrong between them— 
“‘he whispered the cruel story about you, 
and—” 

“But who came and whispered it, Stella?” 

“Do you not know? Why, Doctor 
Gretchley, to be sure.” 

“Why, yes, of course it was he. I ought 
to have guessed it at the first”; and the 
Colonel shut his teeth tightly together as he 
thought of the man’s persecution of him. 
What object could there be in it? Would 
the wrong triumph? Or would the right 
story come out after all, and the victim be 
relieved and restored to his proper position 
before the world? If so, in what manner 
could he ever obtain his revenge for the 
whole series of grievous wrong? Well, time 
would show, and all speculation at present 
seemed idle indeed. ‘Yes, I should have 
guessed it at once, Stella. But go on.” 

“He whispered the cruel story, Allan, 
and pretended to give me such proof that 
for the time I was crazy, I believe; but all 
the while I remember that I managed to 
maintain some command over myself. And 
he said that I ought never to see you more, 
or speak to you again, or have anything 
more to do with you. You know how ear- 
nestly and confidingly Doctor Gretchley can 
talk. Perhaps, also, you may have heard 
how very firmly I have always been led to 
trust in him, seeing that at times he has 
been very kind to me, and that I have lived 
so much alone, seeing few people, and may 
not yet have learned to know the world as 
I ought, and am apt to believe too readily 
all that istold tome. If you had been other 
than what I know you to be, Allan, or if I 
had thought any less of you, I might have 
now believed Doctor Gretchley. And yet I 
did not for a moment; but on the contrary, 
I trusted in you the same as ever. There 
was some terrible mystery here, I said to 
myself, but none the less would you come 
out of it in the end.” 

‘*‘ Thanks for that trust, Stella.” 
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“Well, when he had finished telling me 
that dreadful story, and I had gotten rid of 
him so as to think for myself, I was half out 
of my senses through fear for you. And my 
whole thought, after a while, centered in 
the necessity of getting you away from the 
village. Anywhere, anywhere else, so long 
as you were away from Windward, and from 
the reach of the evil purposes of Doctor 
Gretchley. And I wondered how I could 
best get you away. If I told you the whole 
story, you would probably the more resolve 
to stay and face the danger, whatever form 
it might take. Butif I pretended to quarrel 
with you, and with pretense of unkindness 
drove you away, making you so angry with 
me that you would hurry off, resolving never 
to see me again, and so returned at once to 
the army, where I might write to you and 
explain everything, and we could at our 
leisure concert measures for your safety—O, 
Allan, do you not now see my whole plan?” 

“T do, Stella; and such a foolish plan as 
it was, too!” 

“It may have been, though it did not 
seem so to me at the time. But foolish or 
not, Allan, it was very hard for me to carry 
it out. Twice I was nearly breaking down 
in it, so dreadful to me was your frown. 
When you turned away at last, and in anger, 
though I had accomplished all that I had 
intended, yet I felt so sorry about it, that if 
you had once looked back lovingly at me, 
I should have called you again to me, and 
avowed all. And once before that I was 
on the point of giving way, and undoing all 
my work, when the sudden thought of. Doc- 
tor Gretchley— O, Allan! do you think he 
believes it himself?” 

“What do you think about it, Stella?” 

“What can I say? There was a time 
when I really thought that he did; that 
some strange train of circumstances might 
have put you under suspicion even with him, 
though he is generally so clear-sighted. 
And then again, it might be that he did not 
credit a word of it, and was merely working 
out some dreadful purpose of his own. 
Which was it, indeed? At first I thought 
the former, for I did not believe that any 





one could be bad enough for the latter. 
But afterwards—lately— Let me tell you 
what happened only lastevening. I chanced 
to glance out of the window, and [ saw him 
standing at the gate. I thought at first that 
he was intending to come in; and think how 
the very idea of it must have horrified me! 
For no one should have dared to come to 
me at such a time, should there? Every 
one should know that I would wish to see 
no one. But it seemed that Doctor Gretch- 
ley did not mean to come in, or if he had 
thought of it at all, had not the courage to 
attempt it. He was merely pausing for a 
moment at the gate, and looking up at the 
house; and then he passed on. But even in 
that moment, it chanced that the moonlight 
fell broadly upon him, so that I saw him 
clearly as in the daytime; and his face was 
pale, and his manner strange, and he seemed 
like a man that had seen a ghost. It was 
all such a guilty expression, both in face 
and form! I can scarcely explain how I 
connected the two—his appearance there, 
and his story to me. Perhaps there could 
be found no real connection between them. 
And yet all the same there seemed such an 
impress of guilty purpose upon him, that from 
that very moment I began to feel sure that 
he had no actual belief in what he had been 
telling me, but that he was steadily working 
out some terrible object of his own. But O, 
Allan, think how circumstances may have 
placed you in his power! Think what I 
felt when you told me that upon that dread- 
ful night you had been secretly in the vil- 
lage!” 

“That is a matter very easily explained, 
Stella—at least to you. I could have ex- 
plained it upon the examination yesterday, 
but that I did not care to do so, knowing so 
well that it might not have been believed, 
and would not have altered the predestined 
result. I had just been exchanged out of 
the Southern prison and given a furlough; 
and coming North, I heard for the first time 
about your engagement to Mr. Vanderlock. 
I was almost broken-hearted, dear, for I 
thought that you must have forgotten me; 
but though I knew it could do me no good, 
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I felt that I must see you once again. So I 
came to the village late in the evening, and 
kept away so that no one should see me; 
and when it was quite dark I stole up to the 
house, in order to peep into the window. I 
supposed that I might see you sitting there, 
and after one look which you should never 
know anything about, might go away forever. 
And you were there, and Mr. Vanderlock as 
well. Your face was turned away so that I 
could not see it, and he was holding you by 
the hand. That look was enough for me, 
Stella, and I stole off again; first, as I now 
remember, cutting a twig from your favorite 
rose-bush, to carry away with me, as my sole 
memento. I have it in my pocket-book 
now, Stella.” 

“QO, Allan! How foolish it all seems— 
or would seem, if it had not led to so much 
mischief! For let me tell you the truth of 
it all. I was never engaged to him—would 
never have been. But he came so often, 
and assumed such an air of acceptance with 
me, that all the village soon began to believe 
it. I did not at first learn the report, so as 


sufficiently to contradict it; and Mr. Vander- 


lock himself did notdoso. Here was where 
he was so crafty, Allan; thinking perhaps, 
that a report uncontradicted might commit 
me, at-least so far as to bring about its real- 
ization. That night—that dreadful night— 
he had come up for one last appeal; and he 
took my hand—it must have been at that 
moment when you saw us—and he begged 
me, as never before, to relent. The tears 
stood in his eyes—I had never before seen 
a strong man weep; and I felt very sorry— 
almost as thougli I knew that other trouble 
was fated so soon to fallupon him. And he 
said that since he had no longer any hope, 
he did not care or wish to live; and so passed 
out of the house, and I never saw him again.” 

“He said that—that he did not wish to 
live?” the Colonel repeated, in a somewhat 
puzzled manner. ‘ How strangely, indeed, 
was his word fulfilled, was it not? But let 
us not think any further about that, Stella. 
You have said that I must forgive you for 
your seeming lack of trust in me. But how 
can you ever pardon me for mine?” 





“We will make mutual amends by never 
having any distrust on either side again,” she 
said, smiling brightly and cheerily through 
her tears, as she felt that the last thread of 
misconstruction had been brushed away. 

“‘ And we can not only trust, but live hence- 
forth only for each other; 
Stella?” 

“Yes, Allan,” she simply answered. 

Therefore was that matter settled, and 
mutual promises exchanged with the mere 
trembling of an eyelid, as it were; and with 
his arm thrown closer around her, they sat 
and talked together. A little about the 
future and their plans for it; a great deal 
about the past—the far-off past, that was so 
dear to them with pleasant memories. 
Thitherward, more than in advance, their 
thoughts now seemed to turn. Ah! how de- 
lightful to speak of those things, conscious 
that now, so differently from a few hours ago, 
she would sympathize with him, and assist his 
recollection! How, as boy and girl, they 
had been wont to steal away from school 
and take their long walks together, and 
never even then failed to lay out their future 
plans, which always led to the one result of 
his determination quickly to make his for- 
tune, and then return to claim her for his 
bride. How, as the years flew by and the 
lovers grew up, his timorous doubt and her 
maiden modesty allowed these visions no 
longer to be spread out before them, though 
all the while still lying vivid and undimmed 
in their minds, though each one believed the 
other to have forgotten them; those pleas- 
ing pictures thus remaining out of sight, 
though needing only a single word of affec- 
tion to bring them to the light again. What 
long years of cruel severance had these thus 
been! and throughout all, how unnecessary 
that state of doubt and misconstruction! 
All these and other kindred topics they now 
recalled for many minutes, until there was 
heard the sound of a gentle rap by the 
constable outside, accompanied with a 
warning cough. He, good, sympathizing 
fellow, though not fully taken into their con- 
fidence, had heard the sounds of approach- 
ing interruption, and knew that he might 


can we not, 
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be of service in forewarning them. How 
hard, indeed, to.be thus awakened from that 
dream of the past, and feel once more, what 
in their happiness they had forgotten, that 
they were sitting, not in any secure retreat, 
but in a guarded prison, and that there 
might still be much tribulation and suffering 
in store for them! With this warning awak- 
ening, Stella again opened the door on a 
crack, and they heard Aunt Pris and Mrs. 
Crusty and Minnie—their consultation at 
last ended—emerging from the sitting-room 
and approaching the stairway to the lower 
story—the quavers of Aunt Priscilla’s voice 
coming through the passage’ with increasing 
distinctness, now that she was fairly on her 
way. 

“Good by, Allan,” exclaimed Stella; “I 
must hurry back to the parlor by the 
stairway. Good by, dear—for a day only, 
though.” 

“Good by, dear Stella; though I fear it 
must be longer than a day. For I would 
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not that you should come too often, lest 
you might be observed, and cruel remarks 
be made. Yet cheer up, and still cherish 
hope that all will turn out well; and be as- 
sured that though I am absent from you, I 
shall never lose you from my thoughts.” 
With that, they tore themselves apart; 
and as the door closed behind her, all the 
sunshine seemed to be taken out of the 
room, and once more deep gloom fell upon 
Grayling. Again came the true realization 
of all the trouble that might be before him, 
and the cruel doubt whether, in the trans- 
port and forgetfulness of the moment, he 
had not done wrong to suffer her to pledge 
herself to him. Would it not have been 
better to have awaited a friendly issue of the 
affair before speaking to her about his love? 
But it seemed now too late to cherish such 
doubts and hesitations. The die had been 
cast, and henceforth, be the issue prosperity 
or tribulation, their fates must be linked to- 
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Our sledge party had also met traveling 
parties of Tchooktchees, from the vicinity of 
Cape Jakan, on their way to East Cape, and 
from them learned that no white men had 


been seen on the coast. These people are 
constantly traveling back and forth, and it 
would be almost impossible for any one land- 
ing on the coast to escape their notice. In 
winter, they travel west on their way to the 
Russian trading-posts in the interior, which 
they reach by ascending the rivers west of 
Cape Jakan. In the spring, they travel to 
East Cape, cross over Behring’s Strait, and 
continue their journey to Cape Blossom, 
Kotzebue Sound, where they meet the Esqui- 
maux from the entire coast of arctic Alaska, 
from Point Barrow to Cape Prince of Wales, 
to trade, returning to their homes by the 
same route in the latter part of the summer. 


THE CORWIN.—IL. 


It is no unusual thing to find from one 
thousand to twelve hundred natives collected 
at Cape Blossom during the summer, where 
they trade and indulge in all kinds of sports 
—dancing, running foot-races, kyack-racing, 
throwing spears, target-shooting, etc. Gen- 
erally, their relations with each other on 
these occasions are friendly, except when 
they have liquor; but a lack of confidence is 
always noticeable, and no opportunity is 
allowed for either party to get the better of 
the other, if it can be avoided. 

The inhabitants of the coast of Asia in the 
vicinity of Behring’s Strait, or Tchooktchees, 
as they are called, and the Innuits of arctic 
Alaska, commonly called Esquimaux, though 
resembling each other in some particulars, 
are widely different in others. Both practice 





Shamanism, and believe in charms to ward 
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off evil. Both have a superstitious fear of 
the dead, and hold to the law of blood for 
blood. They each have a crude, undefined 
idea of a future state, in which the good are 
rewarded and the bad punished. The 
nature of these rewards and punishments, 
however, differs at nearly every settlement, 
according to the best native authority. 
Neither of them have any marriage cere- 
mony, nor any law which regulates the num- 
ber of wives a man may have; but polygamy 
is not generally practiced, except when there 
are no children by the first wife, and very 
few instances came under my observation 
during the two seasons I lived among them. 
The women make the fur clothing, boots, 
etc., dress and cook the game and fish, and 
take good care of the babies. The latter are 
fat little things, that seem to be always well 
and happy, as they are seldom heard to cry. 

The mother carries the babe on her back, 
inside the parkie, when traveling, attends to 
all its wants, and shows great affection for it. 
Punishment of children is almost unheard of. 

Whenever a man has more than one wife, 


they are said to dwell together in peace and 
harmony. One case came under my notice, 
at Plover Bay, of a man who had five wives, 
and a home for each; one of them, who ac- 
companied him on board the vessel, stated, 
with evident pride, that she was the first, 


and occupied the largest house. They have 
no laws, and no hereditary chiefs; although 
there is generally one man in each séttle- 
ment who is recognized as a sort of leader, 
either on account of superior natural ability 
or the possession of property. 

Some of the points of difference between 
the Tchooktchees and Esquimaux are the 
language, personal appearance, style of 
building houses, and the accumulation of 
property by the former, which is a thing al- 
most unknown among Innuits. 

The language is entirely different, except 
in the vicinity of the strait, where they are 
in constant communication with each other ; 
and philologists have failed to discover any 
resemblance. 

The Tchooktchees are much the finer- 
looking of the two, though somewhat darker ; 





they have fine, bright eyes, intelligent faces, 
and lithe, active forms; while the Innuits 
have dull, heavy eyes, and large, stupid faces, 
with very narrow foreheads, running almost 
to a point at the crown; their cheek-bones 
are broad and high, their chin and lower jaw 
massive; while the form, though large and 
muscular, lacks grace, and appears heavy and 
slow when compared with the Tchooktchees. 

To complete the unattractiveness of the 
Innuits, the lower lip is pierced with two 
holes below the corners of the mouth, in 
which are inserted ornaments, to which the 
Russians gave the name of /adrvets; they are 
made of stone, glass, ivory, bone, or any sub- 
stance which strikes the fancy of the wearers. 

In courage and endurance, the Tchookt- 
chees are also greatly superior to the Innuits. 
The independent nomadic habits which the 
Reindeer Tchooktchee acquires, through the 
necessity of frequently changing positions 
to find fresh pastures for his animals, which 
he herds in large numbers, and the constant 
vigilance necessary to guard them from the 
attacks of wild animals, give him self-reli- 
ance, courage, and endurance, to an unusual 
degree. 

Armed only with a spear, and with no 
other protection from the biting wind than a 
small bunch of trailing pine or dwarf willow, 
he squats down in the snow, and drawing 
his parkie down over his knees, and its hood 
closely around his face, he waits throughout 
the long arctic night, listening to the howl- 
ing of the storm, the more dismal howling of 
the wolves, and the deep growl of the bear, 
prepared to sally forth at any time to give 
battle to any who should approach too near. 
In return for this constant care, the reindeer 
furnishes the four essential elements of 
Tchooktchees’ existence—food, clothing, 
shelter, and means of transportation. 

The flesh, blood, and entrails are eaten; 
the skin is tanned, and made into clothing 
and tents, which are sewed together with 
the sinews of the legs; the horns are cut in- 
to pieces of suitable length, and used for 
cross-bars for the sleds; and when traveling, 
the deer are attached to the sleds by means 
ci a collar and trace, or they are used as 
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pack animals, a sufficient number of each| singular fact is mentioned by Mr. George 
herd being trained for the purpose. A| Kennan, in his interesting book, ‘Tent Life 
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in Siberia,” that neither of the four great | Tungoos, and Yakuts), which herd the rein- 
wandering tribes that inhabit the north-east- | deer, use the milk of the animal in any form. 
ern part of Asia (Tchooktchees, Kouaks, | It seems difficult to imagine why so important 
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an article of food should be neglected, when 
every other part of the animal is utilized. 

In appearance, the tame deer of Asia is 
not equal to the wild one of Alaska. They 
are smaller, have shorter legs and larger 
feet. The size of the latter amounts almost 
to a deformity. In color, they are white, 
spotted, gray, brown, and some nearly black 
—no two being alike; while the wild deer 
are invariably of the same color throughout 
the herd, although the color varies with the 
season, from dark brown in summer to light 
gray in winter, with the flanks and inside of 
the legs white. 

Many wonderful things are related by 
Wrangel and other early travelers, of the 
endurance, nerve, energy, memory, keenness 
of sight, etc., of these wandering tribes of 
deermen: How they cross the trackless 
steppes, with no other guide than a bush, a 
stone, a pool, or a rise of ground so slight as 
to be almost imperceptible to one unaccus- 
tomed to this kind of traveling; sleeping at 
night entirely exposed to the intense cold, 
without fire, and no other covering than the 


fur jacket which he has worn during the day, 
and which he pulls off and spreads over his 


shoulders at night. The Yakuts, a tribe 
inhabiting a region near the mouth of the 
Indigick River, are called, even in Siberia, 
“iron men.” 

As an instance of their wonderful acute- 
ness of vision, it may be mentioned that 
Lieutenant Anjou, who accompanied Wran- 
gel in his polar voyages, speaks of one who 
had several times observed, with the naked 
eye, the immersion and emersion of Jupiter’s 
satellites. 

There are traditions among them, that 
over two centuries ago a class of people, 
called Onkilon, or sea people, occupied the 
coast from Cape Skelagskoij to Behring’s 
Strait, and traces of their houses still remain, 
constructed of earth and the bones of the 
whale, such as are built by the Esquimaux. 

Some of the early voyagers speak of find- 
ing a people, as far south as the Anadyr 
Gulf, distinct from the Tchooktchees in 
form, dress; and language, the latter resem- 
bling that of the Esquimaux. There are 





also traditions of wars between the Tchookt- 
chees and the Onkilon, which resulted in 
the annihilation of the latter. 

It seems probable that large numbers of 
Esquimaux have at some time crossed over 
the strait, and settled on the Asiatic side, 
drawn there doubtless by the whales, which 
were formerly very abundant along this coast ; 
but they were afterwards killed or driven 
back by the more powerful and warlike 
Tchooktchees. 

The Tchooktchees are divided into two 
classes, nomadic and sedentary. The for- 
mer are the wandering deermen, and the latter 
those who dwell in fixed habitations on the 
sea-coast. 

Captain Liitke, in his “ Voyage au tour 
du monde sur la Corvette Le Seniavine,” in 
1826, describes these people as two distinct 
races, differing in mode of life, language, and 
appearance. 

This, however, is evidently a mistake, as 
the language is almost precisely the same. 

According to Wrangel, the sedentary 
Tchooktchees are those who have lost their 
herds, through sickness or other causes, and 
settled by degrees along the coast, where 
they catch fish, and kill whales, walrus, and 
seals. 

While cruising in the vicinity of Icy Cape, 
on the 23rd of July, we spoke the whaling 
bark Northern Light, whose Captain inform- 
ed us that the Daniel Webster was in the 
pack to the northward. 

About July 1st the ice had started off 
shore as far north as Point Belcher, and a 
lead had opened between the shore and 
drift ice similar to that we had found on the 
Siberian side a month earlier, and extending 
much farther. The Daniel Webster and two 
other ships had entered, but at the first indi- 
cation of its closing, the latter ships had 
beat out to clear water, while the Webster 
remained, apparently unaware of the danger, 
and had not since been seen, as the lead 
closed soon after, and the pack set in shore 
as far south as Icy Cape. We made an at- 
tempt to get up the coast, in shore of. the 
pack, both in the vessel and steam launch, 
to learn the fate of the whaler, and render 
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any needed assistance; but the pack rested 
so close against the shore that it was found 
impossible, in many places the ice being 
forced entirely out upon the dry land. On 
the 26th, finding the ice still working south, 
we determined to go to the coal mines near 
Cape Lisburne, take in a supply of coal, 
make a run to the westward, and learn the 
conditions of the ice in the vicinity of Her- 
ald Island. On the evening of that day, 
while steaming to the southward, we had an 
exhibition of some of the wonderful effects 
of the refraction of lights, for which the arctic 
regions are so justly celebrated. The many 
fantastic forms assumed in the mirage by 
the steam whaler Belvedere, about twenty 
miles distant from us, was a source of amuse- 
ment for all on board during several hours. 
Subsequently, I learned from Captain Owens 
that he had on that occasion seen from his 
mast-head the fleet of whale ships at anchor 
near Icy Cape, with sufficient distinctness to 
tell which way they were heading, although 
over fifty miles distant at the time. 

* As if to complete this remarkable exhibi- 


tion, about midnight a stratus cloud, not 
more than two degrees wide by fifteen de- 
grees long, appeared beneath the sun, which 
at this season, in this latitude, approaches 
within about three degrees of the northern 


horizon. This cloud, acting as a prism, de- 
composed the rays of the sun’s light, and 
produced between the horizon and the cloud 
a solar spectrum of great brilliancy and 
beauty, constantly changing in intensity, ow- 
ing to the change in position of the cloud, 
at times showing all the colors of the rain- 
bow, and at others only one or two; some- 
times dying out completely, only to reappear 
by running through all the colors successive- 
ly—violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red—each showing but a second of time, 
and giving place to the next, as if by magic. 
This beautiful display lasted about half an 
hour, and was a scene long to be remem- 
bered. 

On the 30th of July we landed on Her- 
ald Island, and searched carefully for traces 
of any of the missing ships, but found none, 
or anything to indicate that the island had 





ever been visited before. This island was 
discovered by Captain Kellett, R. N., and 
named after his ship, the Herald. It is 
about six miles in length by one wide, and 
its greatest hight, as shown by the Aneroid 
barometer, is twelve hundred feet. It is 
composed of coarse, gray granite, and its 
sides are steep and difficult of access. 
From the top of Herald Island a good view 
of Wrangel Island was had, bearings taken, 
sketches made, etc. The outline of the 
eastern end of the island was clearly defined, 
and about forty miles distant; but farther 
away upon its north side a blue line appear- 
ed above the horizon, which was mistaken 
for land extending in that direction. After 
leaving Herald Island we cruised several 
days in the vicinity of the ice park, near 
Wrangel Island, following along its edge, 
and whenever opportunity offered, steaming 
into the leads, and trying to reach the land, 
but never being able to approach it nearer 
than twenty miles. Finding it impossible to 
effect a landing until a decided change 
should take place in the condition of the 
ice, we crossed over to the Siberian coast, 
following the western pack. On the morn- 
ing of August 4th, in the latitude of 69° 50’ 
north, longitude 179° 25’ west, we picked up 
the lower yard of some vessel, possibly a 
piece of the wreck boarded at Cape Vanka- 
rem. We sighted Cape North the same 
evening. This is the most northern point 
reached. by that most reliable of all the ear- 
ly navigators, Captain Cook, during his voy- 
age along this coast in August, 1878. It is 
probable, however, that he was unable, from 
some cause, to take observations, as Cape 
North, as well as the coast between it and 
Kolutchin Island, was found to be thirty 
nautical miles too far west on the American 
Hydrographic Chart, which is a compilation 
of the Russian and English surveys. The 
latitude of Cape North, and the coast-line to 
Kolutchin Island, was established by obser- 
vations by Wrangel, in his polar expedition 
in 1823, and is very accurate; but the longi- 
tude, which was established by reckoning 
brought forward from Cape Jakan, the geo- 
graphical position of which had been 
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previously determined by him by lunar 
observations, was found to be thirty nautical 
miles too far west, as stated. In speaking 
of this coast, Cook says: “The land here is 
in every respect like that of the opposite 
one in America; that is, low land next to the 
sea, with elevated land farther back. It was 
entirely destitute of wood, and even snow, 
but was probably covered with a mossy sub- 
stance, which gave it a brownish cast.” 

On the roth of August we again came 
up to the ice pack, off the south end of 
Wrangel Island, and on the morning of the 
12th succeeded in reaching ‘its eastern 
coast, and making a landing at a point in 
latitude 71.04 north, and longitude 177.40 
west. In following along on the edge of the 
pack, on the evening of the 11th, we had 
discovered a lead, and steaming into it, had 
been able to approach within eight miles of 
the land, when a fog shutting down, it was 
decided not to attempt a landing until morn- 
ing, when it was hoped the fog would clear 
away again. We remained in the lead dur- 
ing the night, changing our position occa- 


sionally, on account of the constant change 


taking place in the position of the ice. At 
four o’clock, A. M., the weather commencing 
to clear, we got under way, and steamed into 
the end of the lead; and finding the ice less 
solidly packed than on the previous evening, 
I determined, instead of sending a party 
over the ice, as had been my original plan, 
to try and reach the land with the vessel. 
Accordingly, we entered the ice, and after 
bumping against grounded ice, and squeez- 
ing through drift ice for two hours, we reach- 
ed a small, clear space off the mouth of a 
small river with a very rapid current; and 
landing, we raised the American flag, and 
took possession of the country in the name 
of the United States of America, provision- 
ally. In order that my action may be fully 
understood, it is necessary to review briefly 
its history. 

In 1763, a Cossack, named Andrejieff, 
first reported the existence of a land to the 
north of the continent of Asia, and it has 
been claimed that he even landed and found 
it inhabited. His own account of the discov- 





ery is, that “after driving to the north about 
fifty versts (thirty-three miles) from the mouth 
of the Krestovoi, I discovered a group of 
inhabited islands, containing traces of a 
much more numerous population at some 
former period.” The part of the Polar Sea 
referred to by Andrejieff has since been ex- 
plored by Lieutenants Anjou and Wrangel, 
and no land found, except the Medveii, or 
Bear Islands, the largest of which lies almost 
directly in the position indicated, fifty versts 
north of the mouth of the Krestovoi River. 
This and other reports of the existence of 
land north of Kotelnoi and New Siberia 
led the Emperor Alexander to equip two ex- 
peditions, which were to proceed by land to 
the northern part of Siberia, to explore and 
survey the coast. One of these expeditions 
was placed under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Anjou, with instructions to commence 
operations at the mouth of the Iana, and 
the other under command of Lieutenant 
Wrangel, who was instructed to commence 
at the Kolyma, and proceed east to Cape 
Shelagskoi, and thence in a northly direc-* 
tion, in order to ascertain whether an inhab- 
ited country existed in that quarter, as 
asserted by the Tchooktchees. 

After four years spent in unavailing ef- 
forts, Wrangel returned home, without even 
seeing it, or gaining the slightest particle 
of knowledge in regard to it. At Cape Ja- 
kan he had been informed by natives, that in 
the summer time, on clear days, from a hill 
in the vicinity, high land could be seen to 
the north. To reach this land, he made 
sledge journeys to the north of Cape Jakan, 
but each attempt was frustrated by his en- 
countering open water before he reached the 
limit for which he was equipped. 

In submitting his report to the Navy De- 
partment on his return, he referred to it as 
“the problematical land of the North.” His 
four years’ explorations along the Siberian 
coast were conducted with great heroism, 
and were prolific of good results; and to him, © 
more than any one else, are we indebted for 
the knowledge we now have of its geograph- 
ical and climatic conditions. Subsequently, 
the mountains of Wrangel Island were seen 
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by Captain Kellett, who also saw the eastern 
extremity in thick weather, and supposed it 
to be an outlying island, to which he gave 
the name of his ship. 

In 1867, this land was seen by nearly the 
entire whaling fleet in the Arctic, and a 
sketch was made by Captain Thomas Long, 
and a description of the land given, which, 
though placing it twenty miles too far south, 
gives a very close approximation to its extent 
east and west. It has since been seen by 
many of the whalemen from time to time. 

That we were the first to land on this isl- 
and, there can be no doubt whatever; and it 
seems equally clear, that by our act of land- 
ing, and taking possession of it in the name 
of the United States, it became part of the 
territory of this country, unless there is some 
specified reservation in the adjustment of the 
boundary between Alaska and Siberia when 
the former country was sold to the United 
States by Russia. 

In our provisionally applying a new name 
to the island, there was no motive whatever 
to discredit the praiseworthy labors of Wran- 
gel and Kellett, both of whose names had 
been associated with it, but it did seem sug- 
gestive that our success in first landing upon 
its shores, and determining the latitude of 
its southern extremity, and establishing the 
identity of Plover Island with its eastern 
cape, gave us some reasonable claim in the 
fixing of names. This, however, is a matter 
that is finally settled by the Government, 
and with its decision we shall cheerfully 
acquiesce. 

The river at the mouth of which we land- 
ed, upon the south-eastern shore, was named 
Clarke River, as a token of my esteem for the 
Chief of the Revenue Marine Bureau at 
Washington, Major E. W. Clarke, a gentle- 
man who has taken great interest in arctic 
exploration, and who was largely instru- 
mental in causing the Corwin to be sent on 
this highly interesting and important duty. 
The land is principally a slate formation, 
forming a sticky clay where exposed to the 
weather. It was sparsely covered with vege- 
tation. 

On the beach, small pieces of sand stone, 





quartz, and mica-schist were found. The 
eastern shore-line, as far as we Could see 
with the glasses, presents a succession of 
dark slate cliffs, from one to three hundred 
feet high. 

The entire surface of the land, as observed 
from the ship while cruising in the vicinity, 
as well as from the shore, presents in appear- 
ance a succession of smoothly rounded hills, 
which, towards the interior and near the 
south side, are from one to three thousand 
feet high. Those near the coast are remark- 
able for the smoothness and beauty of their 
outlines, and present here and there patches 
of green or gray, according to the nature of 
the vegetation. The more distant hills, 
however, seemed entirely bare; they resem- 
ble in color and appearance some that I 
have seen on the coast of Asia, in the vicinity 
of Plover Bay, composed of disintegrating 
gray granite, with occasional red patches, 
indicating the presence of iron. While 
steaming through the ice, searching for a 
lead in toward the shore, a number of spe- 
cies of the sea-fowl common to high north- 
ern latitudes were seen from time to time. 
Among these, the most numerous were the 
murres and guillemots, with numerous Kitti- 
nake gulls, and the common ice gull; more 
rarely, single individuals of the Sabine’s gull 
came circling curiously about the ship. Nu- 
merous small flocks of black-headed turn- 
stones were seen near shore, and two parties 
of common eider-ducks. In both instances, 
the latter were females with their young. 

The second brood of eiders was seen 
swimming close along shore, and away from 
the mouth of the river, as we made our land- 
ing. On shore, we found numerous snow 
buntings, and a single snowy owl, which, 
with a shrike, picked up dead on the beach, 
and of a species thus far undetermined, and 
a solitary golden plover, completes the short 
list of land birds seen. 

At a number of places upon the hillsides 
we found the droppings of wild geese, so 
numerous that it was evident this place must 
have been a common resort for flocks of 
these birds earlier in the season. Their ab- 
sence at the time of our landing is readily 
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accounted for by the fact that this was the 
time when geese shed their large wing feath- 
ers, and lose the power of flight. As this 
season comes on, they congregate in large 
flocks, in low, marshy land, and remain until 
their new growth of feathers enables them to 
spread over the country again, a month or 
six weeks later. 

Saddle-back and hair seal were rather 
common among the ice, and, in addition, 
there was a small species of hair seal, un- 
known upon the American coast, and per- 
haps new to science. 

Walrus were not rare about the outer edge 
of the pack, and therefore the polar bear 
was seen almost every time we made an at- 
tempt to enter the ice. Upon the hilltops 
or shore were found numerous burrows of 
some animal, but we could not determine 
whether it was the marmot or white fox. 
Same tracks of white foxes were mingled 
with those of the polar bear in the wood 
along the banks of the river. Stranded on 


the sand bar at the mouth of this river lay 
the skeleton of a right whale, which closes 


the list of mammals observed. 

While passing in and out through the ice, 
numerous small, large-headed fish, from two 
to four inches long, were brought to the sur- 
face by rolling masses of ice. These are 
called ice fish by whalers, but no specimens 
were obtained, so no additional information 
can be given. 

While we were leaving Herald Island, 
several fish, five to eight inches long and 
shaped like a smelt, were seen, but could 
not be identified, as they were in view only 
an instant. 

The following-named plants were col- 
lected : 

Grasses, 3; dwarf willow, 1; phlox, 1; 
saxifrage, 1; sibbaldia, 1; draba, 2; poten- 
tila, 3; anemone, 1; papaver, 1; veronia, 
I; artemisia, 1; carex, 1; stellaria, 3 ; mosses, 
3; lichens, 5; and four composite. 

These, with other plants collected, have 
been sent to Professor Asa Gray for identifi- 
cation. 

In many places where the snow remained 
in the ravines in banks against the steep 





cliffs, it presented a peculiar reddish color, 
owing to the presence of red snow, as it is 
usually called—a minute plant with which 
the surface of the snow is often covered 
in high latitudes. It was seen and describ- 
ed by Sir John Ross in 1818, and by Sir 
Edward Parry in 1827; but its true char- 
acter was not understood until many years 
later, when it became known as a vegetable 
growth. 

Our stay on shore was necessarily short, 
on account of the strong northerly current 
which was sweeping the ice pack along with 
irresistible force. Much of the ice inside of 
ten fathoms of water was aground, but not 
sufficiently firm to form any protection from 
the drifting mass, as it was constantly being 
turned and pushed in every direction when 
struck by the large floating pieces, and the 
utmost vigilance was required to avoid get- 
ting caught between the contending masses. 
At 9.30, A. M., being unable to hold our po- 
sition any longer, we commenced to work 
out towards the lead, which we reached at 
11,4.M. This much accomplished, we deter- 
mined to proceed without delay to the east- 
ward, learn the fate of the Daniel Webster, 
render any assistance needed, and return to 
our new possessions, where we had no doubt 
of being able to land and make further ex- 
plorations. We reached Point Barrow on 
the 16th, and learned that the Webster had 
been crushed, and that a part of her crew 
were still at this place, others having gone 
overland to Icy Cape, where they had joined 
other ships; those at Point Barrow were 
divided up among the ships present for pas- 
sage to San Francisco, nine being taken on 
board of the Corwin. It appears that the 
Daniel Webster had stood to the northward, 
in the lead, until she reached Point Barrow, 
when, coming to the end of it, and finding it 
to be closing behind, her captain only real- 
ized the danger when too late; half an hour 
later the lead closed entirely, crushing her 
timbers, and throwing her over on the ice a 
wreck. 

From Point Barrow we proceeded to 
Plover Bay to coal ship, being unable to 
coal at the mine, on account of heavy weath- 
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er. We reached Plover Bay on the 24th of 
August, where we found Lieutenant Ray, 
U. S. A., with a party on board the schoon- 
er Golden Fleece, bound to Point Barrow 
to establish a signal station. On the 27th 
we again got under way, and proceeded to 
the northward. 

On the 31st we hove to, in a heavy gale, 
off Herald Island, during which we lost our 
iron ice-breaker; and as our oak sheathing 
was entirely gone around the bows, giving us 
nothing to break ice with but three and one- 
half inch Oregon fir plank, the stem injured 
by the ice, a crippled rudder, and nine 
extra men to feed, it was not considered 
prudent to venture into the ice again; so we 
were compelled to forego further attempts at 
landing and exploring the new territory. 

We continued to cruise to the eastward in 
the vicinity of Kotzebue Sound, until the 
14th of September, when we left the Arctic, 
bound for home. Current observations 
have been made whenever practicable dur- 
ing this and the previous season. The force 
and direction of the surface and bottom cur- 
rents have been measured, but as the sub- 
ject is one of great interest and importance, 
and involves a comprehensive discussion of 
all the circumstances of wind, weather, ice, 
etc., it will be considered in a separate paper. 
From our observations during the past two 
seasons, from the testimony of the whalers, 
and from such information as I could gather 
from the natives and other sources, I am of 
the opinion that a branch of the great Japa- 
nese warm stream, the Kuro Siwo, passes 
through Behring’s Strait, but subject to the 
varying conditions of wind and ice. A 
southerly wind accelerates, while a northerly 
wind stops it entirely for a time; and in 
some cases of a long-continued northerly 
wind, it is not impossible that a slight south- 
erly set may be created; but such an occur- 
rence must be rare, and of short duration. 
The current is much stronger during the 
months of August and September than in 
the early part of the season, when the ice 
pack extends entirely across Behring’s Sea. 
This branch of the Japanese warm stream 
follows the direction of the Kamschatka 

VoL. V—18. 





coast to the northward through Behring’s 
Sea, passing between St. Lawrence Island 
and the Asiatic coast, and thence through 
the strait; after which it is controlled in 
great measure by the condition of the ice 
pack. I have never known the current 
through the straits to exceed three knots 
per hour; the average is probably not over 
two knots. In the vicinity of Herald and 
Wrangel Islands we found the current set- 
ting to the north and eastward about two 
knots per hour, and detected no tidal change. 
Off the south coast of Wrangel a slight west- 
erly current was observed. In the Arctic, as 
well as in Behring’s Sea, there is no doubt a 
tidal current, but it is so dependent on the 
conditions of the ice, that only the mean of 
a long series of careful observations can 
determine its characteristics. 

During the past two seasons the Corwin 
has cruised in the Arctic Ocean over twelve 
thousand miles, examined thoroughly every 
accessible part of the sea, including the ice 
pack as far as it was possible to penetrate, 
and over a thousand miles of coast-line. In 
addition, the sea has been traversed each 
year from June to September by a fleet of 
twenty whaling vessels, but not one trace has 
been discovered of the Arctic exploring 
‘steamer Jeannette.* She was last seen in 
the vicinity of Herald Island, by some of 
the whaling vessels, a few days after entering 
the Arctic, in September, 1879; and the 
natives at Cape Serdze Kamen, on the coast 
of Asia, told our interpreter that they re- 
membered seeing her about the same time, on 
her way north, and described her as having 
a great many dogs and sleds on deck. They 
also mention the two St. Michael natives 
whom Captain De Long took with him as 
drivers, and whom the Tchooktchees recog- 
nized as Esquimaux by the labrets worn in 
the lips. We can state with reasonable 
certainty, both from our own observations 
and the reports of natives, that neither the 
coast of Asia between Cape Jakan and East 





* Captain Hooper's article was written before infor- 
mation was received of the abandonment of the Jean- 
nette and the arrival of a portion of the crew at the 
mouth of the Lena.—[Editor CALIFORNIAN 
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Cape, or the coast of Alaska between Cape 
Prince of Wales and the McKenzie River, 
have been visited either by the Jeannette, or 
any of her people; and since our search on 
Herald Island and Wrangel Island has been 
supplemented by that of the Rodgers, with- 
out the slightest trace being found, we may 
safely assert that they did not land at either 
of those places. 

It seems to have been Captain De Long’s 
purpose, if unable to effect a landing on 
Wrangel Island or Herald Island, to put 
his vessel into the pack, and work north 
as far as possible; and in the event of 
finding himself carried to the eastward, 
against his efforts to get north, he would 
try to push through into the Atlantic by 
way of the east coast of Greenland, if far 
enough north; or, if south, by way of Lan- 
caster Sound and Melville Bay. The fact 
that nothing has been heard from the vessel, 
or any of her people, may be considered as 
good evidence that no accident befell her, 
during the first winter at least, that necessi- 
tated abandoning the vessel. It seems 
strongly probable that she entered the pack 
near Herald Island, and was carried by it in 
a northerly direction, and is now far beyond 
the reach of aid through Behring’s Strait. 
However, I would not advise the abandon- 
ment of the search in this direction. I 
think the time has now arrived when united 
action is necessary to render assistance to 
the Jeannette—the united action of all the 
civilized nations of the world. Captain De 
Long and his gallant followers are now en- 
tering upon their third winter of hardships 
in the frozen zone, and as they were only 
fitted with provisions for three years, I can- 
not believe that their long stay has been 
entirely voluntary. One thing is certain, 
amid all these conjectures, if they have been 
compelled to abandon their vessel, and are 
now waiting for the assistance which they 
have a right to expect, it must be prompt to 
be efficacious; any delay may, and in all 
probability wd#//, prove fatal to them. If 
they were compelled to abandon their vessel, 
they would probably make for the nearest 





land. If they reached the land between the 
McKenzie River and Point Barrow, they 
would be able to communicate with Lieuten- 
ant Ray’s party at the latter place; and if 
in the vicinity of Lady Franklin Bay, with 
Lieutenant Greeley’s party. 

But if they should land, as is more prob- 
able, at some point between those places on 
Bank’s Land, Melville Island, or Prince 


‘Patrick’s Land, or the adjacent islands, al- 


though they would find game enough to 
sustain life, they would be compelled to 
remain there until a vessel is sent to their 
assistance. 

In my opinion, sledge parties should be 
fitted out immediately to examine the coast 
between the mouth of the McKenzie River 
and Cape Bathurst ; and as soon as the ice 
breaks up, a vessel should be sent to Melville 
Island, prepared to send out sledging parties 
to Bank’s Land, Prince Patrick’s Land, and 
the north shores of Melville Island, and 
Bathurst Island. One or more vessels 
should be sent up to search in the vicinity of 
the east coast of Greenland. 

The relief steamer Rodgers, now wintering 
in St. Lawrence Bay, will doubtless return 
to the Arctic next spring, as early as the 
breaking up of the ice will permit, and cruise 
during the season of navigation. She is an 
able vessel, thoroughly fitted and equipped 
for the business, and in the hands of coura- 
geous, skillful, and competent men. The 
world may rest assured that all that can be 
done by them for the relief of the Jeannette 
will be done. 

The past season has been in every way 2 
remarkable one for Arctic navigation; prob- 
ably the most open ever known, not only in 
the region north of Behring’s Strait, where 
the whaling bark Sea Breeze, Captain Mc- 
Kenna, went nearly to 75° north latitude; 
but also in the Greenland seas, as is shown 
by the remarkable feat of the Proteus, in 
landing Lieutenant Greeley and his party 
at Lady Franklin Bay, and returning the 
same season; and in the large amount of 
open water found by the Alliance east of 
Greenland. C. L. Hooper. 
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YUMA. 


Weary, weary, desolate, 

Sand-swept, parched, and cursed of fate; 
Burning, but how passionless! 

Barren, bald, and pitiless ! 


Through all ages baleful moons 
Glared upon thy whited dunes; 


And malignant, wrathful suns 
Fiercely drank thy streamless runs; 


So that Nature’s only tune 

Is the blare of the simoon 
Piercing burnt unweeping skies 
With its awful monodies. 


Not a flower lifts its head 
Where the emigrant lies dead; 


Not a living creature calls 
Where the Gila Monster crawls 
Hot and hideous as the sun 
To the dead man’s skeleton; 


But the desert and the dead, 
And the hot hell overhead, 

And the blazing, seething air, 
And the dread mirage are there. 
Cuas. H. PHELPs. 
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“Nice?” said Miss Hackett, with meaning Hetty smiled over the shimmering folds 
emphasis; “why, it’s perfectly elegant! | heaped in her lap, and did not answer. 
There’s inlaid floors, ’n tiles all round the “There’s the white satin for the ceremony, 
fireplace ; ’n Turkish rugs, ’n the heaviest |’n the travelin’ dress—that’s two; ’n the 
olive curtains on ebony rods in the parlor, | cream-colored plush— Well, I declare, 
that must have cost every speck of six dol-| Hetty Silver! if that ain’t the cutest sleeve 
lars a yard. Her father give ’em the deed o’ | trimmin’ I ever see in my life! Where on 
the house, ’n old Mr. Fessenden a splendid | earth ’d you pick it up?” 
silver service; ’n I heard Mis’ Craig give her| ‘Nowhere in particular,” said Hetty, 
an elegant Inja shawl, that must have cost a.| snipping off her thread, and smoothing 
fortune. ’N then jest look at herclo’es!” | down the dainty folds of the garment for 
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better inspection. 
hoped it would be.” 

“You do have the greatest knack for them 
little things,” said Miss Hackett, admiringly, 
with her head professionally aslant. ‘ Now 
that’s real dressy, ’n yet it’s real plain too.” 

“T sh’d think she’d hate to be married 
now, when there’s a strike, ’n everything,” in- 
terposed a young girl at the other side of the 
long work-table. ‘My brother Joe, he was 
a laster in to Bird ’n Fessenden’s, ’n he says 
they’ll lose an awful lot of money, if some- 
body don’t cave in pretty soon. I don’t 
care, I think it’s real horrid for Miss Bird.” 

“So do I,” said a second, tying a veil over 
her hat before the mirror. “I pity her so 
much I’d be perfectly willing to take her 
place.” 

The other girls laughed. 

“They say he’s awfully devoted to her. 
(Don’t you think he’s nice-looking?) But it 
zs horrid, isn’t it, to have things come so? 
Not but what I think they might have more 
pay in the shoe shops, ’n I hope they'll get 
it too ; but—well—I do think strikes are aw- 
ful!” 

“Frank Smith that run a ‘McKay’ in to 
Card Brothers’, he said there was a lot of 
cases sent down to the freight depot from 
there night before last—it was an order they 
was ina hurry to finish up, ’n they was goin’ 
to send ’em off to be done—’n a lot of the 
young fellows, they went down there ’n got 
an express wagon ’n carried ’em all back to 
Card Brothers’, ’n dumped every one of ’em 
into the back yard. Hesaysthey don’t mean 
to let a single case go out o’ town ef they c’n 
help it.” 

“JT shouldn’t wonder a bit if they had an 
awful time before they got through,” said 
Miss Hackett. ‘ (Shouldn’t you think them 
shirrs would be full enough, if I don’t take 
it only to the seam?) I heard a man talkin’ 
in to the horse-car station last night, ’n he 
said they had a regular riot once, fifteen or 
twenty years ago. They used to have pro- 
cessions ’n things, ’n they set fires, ’n some- 
body tried to shoot the city marshal.” 

“Well, I don’ know’s we c’n help it,” said 
Fan, judicially, turning away from the mirror. 


“Tt is pretty, isn’t it? I 





““Come, Hetty Silver, ain’t you goin’ home 
to-night? This clock zs slow; there’s the 
mill whistle now.” 

Scissors and thimbles were generally laid 
aside as the wail of the six o’clock whistle 
sounded in the distance, and Hetty shook 
out the folds of Miss Bird’s pretty gown, to 
wait for another day. Miss Bird herself, in 
a long, fur-lined cloak, had just swept down 
the stairs from the modiste’s parlors, when the 
two girls followed. The Bird’s family car- 
riage was waiting outside. The coachman 
shut the door, and two sleek gray horses took 
the bride-elect swiftly down the street. It 
was dark at six o’clock. The street lamps 
were lighted, and the windows were alive with 
gas jets. The Norrisville sidewalks were un- 
usually crowded at six o’clock, by workmen 
pouring out from the shoe factories; but now, 
though the main street was by no means de 
serted, it wore an aspect very different from 
usual. Groups of men and half-grown boys 
were loitering here and there on the corner 
curb-stones, instead of making haste for 
home and supper, in the comfortable con- 
sciousness of another day’s work done. 
Some were smoking, with their hands in their 
pockets, and others discussing the situation, 
with variousenthusiasm. The “Gazette” office 
was brightly illuminated, and an eager crowd 
was gathered about the door to read the bul- 
letins posted outside, while a burly, blue- 
coated policeman strolled slowly up and 
down the opposite sidewalk. > 

“There’s a lot more bulletins out,” said 
Fan. “I wish that man would move, so I 
could see to read.” 

“GREEN & CONGDON SPLIT ON THE 
NEW SCHEDULE. MR. GREEN SAYS HE WOULD 
ACCEPT, IF Mr. CONGDON WOULD AGREE TO 
iz,” 

There was an audible demonstration across 
the street, a general hum of comment, and 
an attempt at applause; but both were hushed 
into the silence of expectation as another 
sheet was brought out, to be fixed in place. 

“Mr. GREEN SAYS ITS A LIE. HE'D Bi! 
BLANKED FIRST.” 

There was a roar of laughter. 
somebody began to hiss. 


Then 
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“O, Fan, do come along!” urged Hetty, 
hurrying along to turn the next corner. “I 
hate to come down that street nowadays. 
I wish we’d gone the other way.” 

“QO, you don’t—you know you don’t; he 
never goes up Blossom Street. Hetty Silver, 
I do think you’re the meanest girl! I al- 
ways tell you everything—” 

Hetty laughed. 

“__and you never tell me a thing—there! 
And people keep asking me if you’re engaged 
to him.” 

“You're not obliged to tell,” said Hetty, 
demurely. And just then the Eastwood 
horse-car came along, and the two girls 
parted. Hetty walked on alone down the 
silent street, past blocks of dusty factories. 
She knew all the signs with the familiarity of 
old acquaintance. They never used to stand 
for anything nearer than the advertisements 
painted ona railway fence; but lately she 
had come to feel a many-sided interest in 
the personal fortunes that they represented ; 
Florence Bird’s, for instance. Somebody 
said that Bird & Fessenden would lose enor- 
mously through this strike, whatever the final 
result might be; and with father and husband 
both involved, it might be hard for Florence 
—pretty, fair-haired Florence, who had al- 
ways lived on cream and roses. 

Hetty smiled softly to herself as she went 
on down the street. ‘To be sure, hers was 
not like Florence Bird’s version of the old 
story, for Dick Sherritt was a skilled workman, 
not a member of the firm, and he had only 
his weekly wages, instead of a perennial 
bank account; but he was so bright, so 
clever, so generous, that one could not help 
liking him; and velvet gowns and wedding 
presents were not the best things, after all. 
Dick met her opposite the telegraph office— 
a trim, slender, young man, with a light step, 
and a ready word and laugh. 

“ You look tired,” he said, taking her hand 
onhisarm. ‘ Don’t you let them work you to 
death, little girl.” 


‘* «With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red ’— 


Do I look like that?” asked Hetty, demurely. 





“You look more as if you’d make other 
people’s eyelids red, planning to go off the 
other side of the continent.” 

“QO, Dick!” cried Hetty, in surprise, 
“who told you ?” 

“‘ Not yourself, you discreet young person ! 
I’ve heard of it, though, and been roaming 
round the streets ever since, waiting for six 
o’clock and you. Is it really true, Hetty? 
Are you going—honestly ?” 

“T—don’t—know. I have the chance, 
you see, and it would be so nice to spend a 
year in California. Mrs. Craig won’t go till 
after New Year’s. I—don’t—know. She 
wants somebody to travel with her: a sort of 
companion and a sort of maid. I used to 
be in her Sunday-school class, and I suppose 
that is how she came to ask me.” 

“I wish you’d been a heathen,” said Dick. 
Then, as their eyes met, they both laughed, 
and Hetty blushed. 

“Do you really want to go,” he asked, 
more soberly, with a little accent of reproach. 
“And weren’t you even going to tell me? 
It strikes me now—” 

“Why, yes—of course. 
think a little. 
spread it.” 

“ She’d be glad to have you go.” 

‘**What makes you think so?” 

“She doesn’t like me—that’s why; and 
she’d think if you did go, you’d forget all 
about me. The worst of it is, I’m afraid you 
would.” 

“ Dick!” said Hetty, softly, and drew her 
arm a trifle closer through his own. She was 
little and slight, and he had to look down a 
long distance, as he bent his head in answer. 
Dick Sherritt’s eyes were always his strong 
point, and he had not owned them twenty- 
three years for nothing. Just now they 
shone with the mournful softness of pathos zz 
futuro. 

“QO, yes, I know. But you see, it’ll all 
be very different when you're sailing round 
the country with Mrs. Craig. You're awfully 
pretty, with that pale, little face of yours; 
you'll see somebody with no end of money, 
and he'll see you. Mrs. Craig’ll give you 
her blessing and a wedding dress, and that’ll 


I only wanted to 
I suppose Aunt Maria wil/ 
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be the end of it. Not that I wonder 
much. Who’d want to come back to Nor- 
risville ’n hem ruffles ’n things, ’n get mar- 
ried on something part of the time, and 
nothing through the strikes?” 

The pale cheeks were pink-flushed, where 
the light of a street lamp fell upon them. 
People did not always think Hetty Silver 
pretty. The girls said she had a “nice, little 
face” ; but its dainty outlines were not what 
Norrisville in general best appreciated. 

“When have you got to decide about it ?” 
asked Dick, rather abruptly. 

“T don’t know—in a fortnight, perhaps. 
She told me to think it over.” 

“Let it go as long as you can, do!” he 
urged, with sudden purpose. ‘ I—I’m goin’ 
away for a week or ten days. I’ve got to go; 
and don’t, please don’t promise till I come 
back. You won't, will you?” 

“N—no; not if you care. 
matter. 


It doesn’t 
Only it seems to me, whichever way 


it comes, you needn’t talk so, or—or think 
that way.” 
“Honest and true, Hetty?” 


But she only smiled now, and would not 
answer. He left her at the gate. Mrs. 
Maria Walker kept a boarding-house in a 
shabby, respectable, suburban street, and any 
prolonged leave-taking was at the risk of 
spectators by the windows; so he lingered 
only a moment, while she stood with her 
finger on the latch. 

“T ain’t goin’ till Wednesday, and—Hetty 
—you needn’t say I’m off anywhere just yet. 
[’ll tell you about it sometime, afterwards.” 

““No—I won’t. Good night, then.” And 
she shut the gate. 

He waited till the door closed behind her, 
then walked back rather hurriedly down the 
dusky street, whistling lightly to himself. 

It was a long week —those next seven 
days; it seemed to Hetty they would go on 
forever. Besides Dick’s absence (and she 
missed Dick), she had Mrs. Craig’s proposi- 
tion to think over, and the more she thought 
the less easy a decision seemed. There was 
a great deal to remember on both sides. 
“Yes,” meant at least a year, probably as 
much as she chose, of the rose-colored at- 





mosphere of Mrs. Craig’s wealth and family. 
Hetty had a girl’s instinctive craving for just 
that dainty, sheltered sort of life the year 
would bring; for the new place and people; 
down in the corner of heart, for the chance 
of playing a part in the pretty romance girl- 
ish imagination conjured up—an elderly 
lady with white hair and stately manners, 
and a slender, young companion whom she 
calls “‘my dear”—were not these sufficient 
material to begin with? And Mrs. Craig knew 
all the nice people everywhere. Not that 
it would ever amount to anything—of course 
not; for here was Dick, and that was just 
the trouble. She did not want another ro- 
mance to amount toanything. She was very 
fond of her tall, young lover with his hand- 
some eyes, and his fund of clever nonsense; 
she had always liked him a great deal better 
than the spectacled grammar-school teacher, 
who came to board at Aunt Maria’s solely 
for the niece’s sake. It might be true, as 
Aunt Maria said, that Mr. Thompson was 
in all respects an exemplary person, and that 
Dick was or had been just the least bit un- 
steady; but Dick was very, very fond of her, 
and did not every body say a wife can wield 
a wonderful influence for good? Besides, 
she could not bear Mr. Thompson ; he was 
always discussing knotty points of discipline 
and syntax. 

Hetty wondered sometimes, when Miss 
Bird came to consult about the wedding 
gown, whether she, too, had ever been per- 
plexed about such things. Of course she 
had her troubles: in some wise or other, 
as Mr. Fessenden certainly had his. The 
strikers in the factories still held out. There 
was talk of little else but the Crispins and 
the Employers’ Union; of “scabs” and 
“schedules.” 

“Frank Smith says Parsons (he was fore- 
man into the cuttin’-room at Card Brothers’) 
—he says they'll try to get in some kind ofa 
shop’s crew to finish up their orders, if they 
have to send way down East for’em. He 
says they’ve got into a pretty tight place. 
They can’t get a Crispin, ’n if they got a lot 
of new men in, they'd be green hands, ’n 
*twould make no end of a row with the 
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men here, anyway. He says he only hopes 
it’ll send ’em to thunder, where they belong!” 

“Well,” said Miss Hackett, “I must say 
I don’t see’s that’d do the Crispins any good. 
If the bosses all failed up, of course they 
couldn’t pay—'n folks hev to eat to live.” 

“Joe Bennett hain’t had a speck o’ work 
for four weeks now. He was making twen- 
ty-five dollars a week, right along, ’n they 
always spent every cent of it. I bet Cad 
wishes she hadn’t got her cloak quite so 
soon.” 

“But, my goodness! ain’t it elegant?” 
said somebody. ‘She always was dressy 
when she had a cent to spend.” 

“Do you think she’s very pretty?” 

“QO, I don’t know. Dick Sherritt used to 
think so—hey, Hetty? He was perfectly 
gone on her one time, before she married 
Joe Bennett.” 

Hetty held her head a trifle more erect, 
but basted box-plaits with serene uncon- 
sciousness. She was this week more silent 


and grave than usual, and had to bear a 


good deal of unwelcome banter in conse- 
quence. The boarders at Aunt Maria’s, 
many of them operatives in the factories, 
talked all the time about the strike; and the 
school-master discussed the subject from a 
philosophical point of view. Hetty was not 
very wise; she knew nothing of political 
economy, and his well-meant efforts to en- 
lighten only bored her. 

“T don’t think you’re very civil to Mr. 
Thompson,” said Aunt Maria, one night. 

It was a dismal, rainy evening, and Hetty 
sat in the little up-stairs sitting-room, read- 
ing a story. ‘The hall door stood ajar; some 
one was playing on the piano in the parlor 
—a silly little polka, that would have jingled 
if it had not wailed; and now and then some 
word of the school-master’s arguments came 
floating up the stairs. He had views of his 
own on the labor question—good views, 
too, though Hetty neither knew nor cared. 

“You might at least be civil to him,” said 
Aunt Maria. 

“The door is open,” said Hetty. 

Aunt Maria shut it with some slight em- 
phasis. 





“Well, I s’pose you'll do as you please, ’n 
live the longer. You’ve got the real Silver 
obstinacy ; you always would have your own 
way, without sayin’ much about it, but I do 
think you’re dretful silly. Dick Sherritt 
don’t amount to a row o’ pins. Not but 
what he’s smart enough: there is such a 
thing as bein’ a little #00 smart.” 

Hetty leaned her head back against the 
chair, and played with the leaves of her 
book. She had a fine, clear-cut face; 
perhaps the lines of the mouth and chin did 
show a goodly share of decision. 

**Of course I mean to be civil,” she said, 
“just as I would to anybody else. I know 
he’s good enough, but I don’t like him. 
There’s no need of speaking so of other peo- 
ple on his account.” 

“You'll have more sense by the time your 
fifty,” said Aunt Maria. 

Hetty smiled halfabsently. When she was 
fifty? That was a long, long way off. She 
could not imagine Dick grown stout and red- 
faced, with possibilities of temper and dys- 
pepsia. She wished Dick would come back, 
for the dull, rainy evening made her home- 
sick, and the jingling piano jarred with 
every note. 

Rumors that Bird & Fessenden were 
expecting new men from out of town 
grew day by day into well-established belief; 
but of the source of such supply the Cris- 
pins could learn nothing at all. The 
“Gazette” tripled its usual circulation ; idle 
workmen held meetings, formal and infor- 
mal, in hall and street; the factories were 
still closed and silent. The girls at Madam 
Brownlee’s gossiped by the hour over their 
frills and folds. Miss Bird’s wedding was to 
take place at the appointed time, though a 
bridal tour was impossible under the circum- 
stances. Hetty was sorry for Miss Bird; 
still, nothing could really matter much, so 
long as the lovers kept each other. That 
was the best thing, after all. Hetty began 
to feel very sure that it was the best thing: 
better than travel and music—than even a 
life of velvet carpets and long corridors. 

One day there was more excitement than 
ever among the strikers. Word had come 
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at last that a hundred workmen were on their 
way to Bird & Fessenden’s. The “ Gazette” 
office and the association rooms were 
crowded with the curious and declamatory, 
and one or two extra policemen patrolled the 
main street, in quiet readiness for possible 
emergency. Miss Hackett revived all the 
old stories of mobs and riots in ’59; and there 
was a general flutter of anticipation, while 
needles and tongues wagged briskly in uni- 
son. Nobody knew just what might happen. 
It was raining at six o’clock, when Hetty 
walked home and heard the news. The 
streets were fullof men. Hetty was excited. 
She hurried faster and faster, after bidding 
Fan good night, and ran up the steps at 
Aunt Maria’s in eager haste. Mr. Thomp- 
son was warming his feet by the parlor fire 
(he was subject to neuralgia), and she asked 
him what had happened. It was not much, 
after all. The new men had come. A part 


had been bribed and threatened into taking 
the first train for home, and a part were 
actually going to work. 

“Hetty!” screamed Aunt Maria, from the 


hall; and she went out to hear a scolding for 
an errand undone. 

“T really didn’t know you asked me, 
Aunt Maria.” 

“T can’t find ears, ’n talk too,” said that 
lady, shortly; and added, “ Where’s Dick 
Sherritt been this last week ?” 

“Upto Sanbornton. His mother is sick.” 

“H’m!” said Aunt Maria. “Perhaps he 
has.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Q—nothin’!—only he may know who 
got them hands started for Bird ’n Fessen- 
den. “Iwas some one ’t knew all the inside 
ropes of the ’sociation—everybody says so.” 

“But—why—he couldn’t turn against his 
friends,” cried indignant Hetty. “I think 
it’s mean to hint such things.” Whereat 
Aunt Maria only tossed her head, and sailed 
down-stairs to see to the supper-table. 

Hetty waited ina fever of anxiety for Dick 
to come back. It had been a clever coup of 
somebody—this marshaling of outside forces, 
and but for a message that had unaccount- 
ably come to warn the association, Bird & 





Fessenden would have had men enough to 
finish up all the delayed orders. Perhaps 
they might do it now, and so break into the 
power of the strikers. Nobody mentioned 
Dick Sherritt’s name; that was only one of 
Aunt Maria’s spiteful flings. 
she have said it ? 

He came a day or two after the crisis 
passed. He met Hetty on her way home, 
and asked her to go to a concert that even- 
ing. He looked very bright and clever and 
handsome. ‘There was an odd little sparkle 
in his eyes, and he seemed in unusually good 
spirits. He called for her again after tea, 
and they started away; no rainy night this 
time, but frosty and clear, with moonlight 
shining through the leafless twigs of trees 
along the sidewalks. It was very good to see 
him again; to be little and slender, and 
take his arm, and have him look down with 
that merry, tender laugh in his eyes. The 
moon was shining still when the concert was 
over, and they strolled slowly homeward 
through the silent streets. Dick begged for 
a longer walk, so they took the street by the 
great, open common, where elm-tree shadows 
lay tangled over the crisp, brown turf. They 
did not talk quite so much going home. 
She drew her hand out once from his arm, 
to fasten a button on her glove. 

“Take it off just a minute,” said Dick, 
suddenly—“‘please do?” 

‘“No, indeed,” said Hetty: “for what, 
pray ?” 

“‘Because—O, because I want you to. 
Just a minute?” 

“That won’t keep my fingers from freez- 
ing.” And she shook her head in gay denial. 

“Won't this do it, then?” said Dick, hold- 
ing out something that sparkled in the moon- 
light—a stone in a little gold circlet. 
“Won't you let me put iton, Hetty? I can’t 
let you go off to California! Won’t you 
keep it, and let me keep you?” 

“QO, Dick!” cried Hetty, softly, in girlish 
delight. It was a diamond that sparkled so 
—a diamond as large as Florence Bird’s. 
She almost held her breath with incredulous 
surprise, and he captured the half-gloved 
hand with little resistance. 


But why need 
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“Don’t you like it, Hetty?” 

“Why, it’s lovely—perfectly lovely! But 
O, Dick! I’m afraid it’s too much to 
give me. It’s dreadfully extravagant.” 

“Not a bit of it. It dropped straight in- 
to my pocket—special dispensation on your 
account.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said the 
girl, hesitating. She felt a sudden question- 
ing dread at just that instant; yet how cou/d 
she think of it then, just then, of all times 
in the world? 

“T’ll tell you sometime. 
that blows nobody good. 
bless the strike, after all.” 

Hetty turned suddenly pale, and drew her 
hand away. ‘No; tell me now,” she said, 


It’s an ill wind 
You ’n me'll 


with a little laugh, more of nervousness 
“Let’s have no mysteri- 


than of coquetry. 
ous hints.” 

“Is that the way you're goin’ to demand a 
fellow’s secrets?” 

“Come, Dick—please do!” 

“The small Delilah! What a wheedling 
little way it has, to be sure! Well (the 
deadest kind of a secret, you know), it was 
worth about this much to Bird ’n Fessenden 
to get those hands into work this week.” 

“You didn’t do that thing!” cried Hetty, 
with open eyes. 

“Why not?” said Dick, with a twinkle. 
“Ain’t I smart enough ?” 

Hetty walked beside him, grave and 
silent, with her hands clasped together. He 
looked rather puzzled. 

“Did you think I’d saved somebody’s 
baby from a fiery furnace, or something of 
that kind, like a fellow in a Sunday-school 
novel?” 

“No.” 

‘*What in all creation is the matter, then?” 
asked Dick, a little impatient. 
like the way I did get it?” 

“No,” said Hetty, very slowly, “I don’t.” 

Dick colored a little. 

“Why, you always stood up for the bosses 
—you know you did; and I said you wasa 
little aristocrat to do it. I shouldn’t think 
you’d say anything.” 

“It isn’t that: it’s the proving false to 


“Don’t you 





your friends. I—why—lI didn’t think you 
could do it. And they trusted you.” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders, and they 
walked on a moment or two in silence. 
Then he laughed. 

“If that’s such a mighty objection, I 
don’t mind telling you I let the fellows 
know in season.” 

“You sent that word yourself, so they 
could stop the men, and send them back?” 

“To the best of my knowledge and belief. 
‘All’s fair in love and war,’ you know; 
thought I’d give ’’em both a chance. I think, 
myself, it was a pretty good joke.” 

But Hetty did not laugh; she only looked 
grave and disappointed. Aunt Maria’s 
words came back all at once—“ He’s smart 
enough: there is such a thing as being a 
little oo smart.” There was something like 
accusation in the cold curves of the mouth 
and chin, that Aunt Maria called obstinate. 
It struck Dick Sherritt that Hetty might not 
be so docile and pliable an angel as he had 
fancied ; and an angel with a will of her own, 
and obtrusive, moral opinions, was not pre- 
cisely his ideal. 

“T did it all for you, anyway—you know 
that?” 

“But I don’t want any body to do that 
forme. I’d rather never see a diamond as 
long as I live, than think it was got in—in 
any way like that. Don’t you see, Dick? 
Forgive me—but—I can’t think it was quite 
honest.” 

“OQ, you’re altogether too particular,” 
said Dick, growing cool; “you can’t always 
judge of things by such stiff rules. It isn’t 
practical. A man has to take the world as 
he finds it.” 

“Td make mine different,” cried Hetty, in 
valiant helplessness. 

“You'd make a nice mess of it,” said Dick, 
shortly. It certainly was provoking to offer 
one’s sweetheart a diamond, and get a ser- 
mon in return. Or—no; on second thought, 
she had not yet taken the ring at all. 

“Well,” he said, “you'll wear it, won’t 
you ?” 

She hesitated, and there was a little blur 
over her eyes. 
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“ Don’t be silly,” he exclaimed, with a 
momentary flash .of temper. “I thought 
you had more sense.” 

The moment settled it, and she held the 
small head just the least bit haughtily erect. 

“T can’t take it, Dick. You were very 
good to want to get it for me, but I don’t 
want it got in that way. Please don’t be 
angry; but indeed I cannot take it.” 

“But it’s perfect nonsense,” said Dick, 
sharply. “I never heard such talk; any 
body else would be glad to take it.” He 
scowled, and dropped the ring into its dainty 
morocco case, then thrust it, with apparent 
carelessness, into his breast pocket. He did 
not offer her his arm again. They walked 
on side by side in most unsympathetic silence: 
she, grieved and disappointed; he, mortified 
and angry. Huis eyes were not so handsome 
when he scowled. 

“JT think you might have told me, in the 
first place, you would rather go with Mrs. 
Craig,” he said at length. “I suppose it zs 
Mrs. Craig? I don’t believe it’s that wooden 
old prig of a Thompson.” 

“You know better than that,” said Hetty, 
speaking very slowly, lest her voice should 
tremble. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Dick, in delib- 
erate misunderstanding. ‘ Well, I suppose 
it’s natural enough. You’ve had time to 
think it over, and you’d rather take your 
chances of a bigger diamond ’n somethin’ to 
back it up. That’s all right—very prudent, 
too.” 

Hetty stared at him in amazement. 
he, did he believe that? 


Could 
Did he know her 





so little, after all? She said not a word at 
first; it seemed minutes before she could 
speak. 

“If you can believe that of me, Dick, you 
may believe it to the end of time, for all that 
I shall ever say or do. Perhaps it is better 
now I should go, anyway.” 

**T hope you'll havea pleasant time,” said 
Dick, grimly, and left her at the gate at Aunt 
Maria’s. 

It was several days before the girls at 
Madam Brownlee’s heard the news that Hetty 
Silver and Dick Sherritt had “ broken,” and 
that Mrs. Craig had decided to start for 
the West early in December, instead of Jan- 
uary; and both items came at once—an 
embarrassment of riches sin gossip material. 
Fan, as usual, related particulars, and embel- 
lished the Craig chapter with all sorts of 
romantic prophecy. 

‘** But what on earth was the trouble with 
Dick Sherritt?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know. As near as 
I can find out, she broke the engagement 
because he give heradiamond. Het Silver’s 
the que—e—erest girl I ever knew.” 

“Seen Dick?” 

“ Saw him last night, just after Cad Bennett 
told me. Isays, ‘ Ain’t you goin’ to Califor- 
nia, too?’ ’n he laughed ’n said, ‘No, he 
guessed he shouldn’t this year’; ’n then we 
talked quite a while, goin’ up Marvin Street. 
I don’t believe he cares very much. He 
says, ‘I tell you what—it’s the real quiet sort 
of a girl that makes the biggest flirt. Some- 
how you never can make out just what a 
woman wants, anyway.’” 

MABEL S. EMERY. 





IMMIGRATION AS AN AMERICAN QUESTION. 


In 1770, the Honorable Lords’ Commis- 
sioners for Trade and Plantations, at the 
request of his gracious Majesty, George the 
Third of England, submitted to his Majesty 
a report upon the policy of granting lands in 
America west of the Alleghany Mountains. 


The Honorable.Commissioners were entirely 
opposed to the westward extension of Ameri- 
can settlement, and deplored the settlements 
already made west of the sea-coast slopes of 
the mountains. With the reasons by which 
they fortified their opinions, we have nothing 
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todo. But one little paragraph, for which 
they are responsible, will serve us as the text 
for this article. In addition to other reasons 
for their opposition, they say: 

“ And there is room enough for the Colo- 
nies to spread within our present limits, for 
a century to come.” 

The learned and honorable Benjamin 
Franklin, then a man of some note in the 
Colonies, smote the Lords’ Commissioners, 
hip and thigh, on paper. He doubted their 
statistics, ridiculed their pretensions to geo- 
graphical knowledge, and utterly scouted the 
idea that they knew anything at all of the 
topography or possible resources of America. 
But one point of their argument he did not 
attempt to refute—+“that there isroom enough 
for our Colonies to spread within our present 
limits, for a century to come.” 

At that time, and for many years after- 
ward, when the Revolution had been fought 
and won, the sparse population of the Colo- 
nies was to be found almost solely on the 
banks of the Hudson, and eastward to the 
sea, and on the strip of sea-board between 
the Alleghanies and the Atlantic. When 
the United States was evolved by political 
necessity from those Colonies, the new gov- 
ernment found itself the owner in fee of a 
vast tract of territory, unexplored, unsettled, 
and for the greater part unknown ; the west- 
ern boundaries of which were undefined and 
indefinite, and all of which was held in ad- 
verse possession by a savage foe, whose 
prowess the settlers, from long experience, 
held in no small esteem. To the north, 
south, and south-west, the new country was 
bordered by the possessions of European 
governments, whose enmity was tobe dreaded, 
and whose American Colonies were a constant 
and enduring threat against the life and wel- 
fare of the new member in the family of 
nations. Under such circumstances, it was 
inevitable that a policy which would increase 
the fighting power of the nation; which 
would extend the boundaries of civilization 
and settlement, and provide defenders against 
savage or foreign foes, or the combined 
efforts of the two—should be adopted. 

The necessities of the situation required 


that European immigration should be invited 
and encouraged, and the extreme liberality 
of our first naturalization laws demonstrates 
the extent of the pressure of that necessity on 
the founders of the republic. Probably they 
agreed with the Honorable Lords’ Commis- 
sioners, that the settled portions of the coun- 
try were sufficient in extent to accommodate 
the probable increase of population for a cen- 
tury to come, and that it was by immigra- 
tion only that the wilderness and prairies of 
the then “ West ” could be wrested from their 
savage possessors, without unduly weakening 
the numbers and strength of the population 
on the sea-board. 

Thus, at the inception of our Government, 
we adopted the policy of inviting immigra- 
tion; and as the immigration came and in- 
creased, it acquired political power. Seekers 
of foreign votes found no more acceptable 
subject for their eloquence than “ America, 
the refuge of the oppressed of all nations” ; 
and Congress and the stump became famil- 
iar with that inspiring theme—the advocacy 
and application of which, within the memory 
of men yet living, brought a distinguished 
citizen of California to political grief, and 
revolutionized the politics of the State—the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

Times change, and we change with them. 
The doctrines of Jefferson enunciated by 
Gorham had the singular effect of enlisting 
against him all the disciples of Jefferson. 

This policy of inviting immigration, adopted 
during the earliest history of our Government, 
has continued, with little question or dissent. 
When the population had increased to such 
an extent that the original reasons for the 
policy had ceased to have weight, the for- 
eign vote had commenced to be an impor- 
tant factor in politics, and an attack upon the 
immigration policy was supposed to be so 
offensive to immigrants already here, that 
men whose official life depended in great 
part upon that very class of voters found 
sufficient reason for ignoring the question al- 
together. 

The census of 1790 disclosed a popula- 





tion of 3,929,214. That of 1880, of 50,154,- 
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000, an increase of about 1,178 per cent. in 
ninety years. An.increase of five hundred 
per cent. in the coming century would give 
a population, in 1980, of 300,000,000 ; and a 
like increase the next century, of 1,800,000,- 
ooo. This supposed increase is less than 
the natural rate of increase, without immigra- 
tion, under favorable circumstances. It 
would be idle in a California magazine to 
dwell upon the spread of settlement and the 
conquest of land, to the purposes of agricul- 
ture and industry, since 1790. The facts 
that we are citizens at once of the United 
States and California, can travel to the At- 
lantic by either of two lines of rail, and an- 
nually send fleets of wheat-laden ships to 
Europe, is a demonstration to which no 
added words can give force of the changed 
condition of this country in the last ninety 
years. 

In view of these altered conditions of 
population and settlement, it is wise, regard- 
less of the ultimate result to which our 
inquiries may lead us, to investigate the ques- 
tion, whether a system of political economy 
adopted a century since by a few scattered 
and struggling millions, surrounded by foes 
and in fear of their very existence, should be 
perpetuated by a great and powerful and 
growing nation. Whether it is wise or pru- 
dent, and for the best interests of the fres- 
ent inhabitants of this country, to encourage 
additions thereto from amy foreign source 
whatever. 


‘*New times demand new measures and new men: 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ days were best.” 


Of late, one phase of this question has 
been prominent as a topic of discussion, 
and has become a question of politics in 
both the best and worst sense of that word. 
As to the desirability of Asiatic immigra- 
tion, the people of California have arrived 
at a decision which is not likely to be alter- 
ed. We have found by experience that the 
grinding pressure of centuries of poverty— 
the inevitable result of an overflowing popu- 
lation—has necessitated in the Chinese 
economical habits of living, which have 





become a second nature. They can and do 
live on less money than any of the races 
called white. Living on less money, they 
work for less wages. In whatever industry 
they take part, competition by the white 
races involves, on the part of the latter, a 
descent to Chinese modes of life. The indi- 
vidual cannot so descend. It takes centuries 
of pressure to stamp such habits on a race. 
As a result, wherever Chinese labor comes in 
contact with white labor, the latter goes to 
the wall. This result is recognized as a 
grievance which is the unavoidable result of 
Chinese immigration; but as yet, in the pop- 
ular mind, the principles which underlie the 
grievance have failed of application to other 
sources of immigration. All or any immi- 
gration tends to produce the same effects as 
Chinese immigration. 

If wages are a dollar a day in England and 
fifty cents a day in America—supposing the 
purchasing power of money to be the same 
in both countries—America will receive no 
English immigrants. Reverse the rate of 
wages in the two countries, and the immigra- 
tion comes. The English laborer, accustom- 
ed to live on fifty cents a day, and having 
adapted his habits of life to that standard of 
wages, can undersell the American laborer in 
the American labor market, avd stil/ improve 
his own condition. He brings with him the 
same kind of competition, but not the same 
degree of competition, that is brought by the 
Chinese laborer. Every immigrant who 
lands on our shores comes here to im- 
prove his condition. He leaves a thickly 
populated country for a less populated one, 
because in the latter he can get greater re- 
muneration for the same amount of labor, 
or do less labor for the same amount of re- 
muneration. Every immigrant who comes 
here to earn a living, either with his hands or 
his head, enters into competition with some 
one else who was here before him. He in- 
creases the net products of his own labor by 
his removal, but his presence here tends to 
diminish the net products of the labor of 
others in the same line of industry. The 
improvement in his own condition arises from 
the business advantages, the productiveness, 
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the cheaper lands, and the lessened compe- 
tition in the country to which he comes. 
All these advantages were the property, be- 
fore his arrival, of the then inhabitants of 
the country. To the extent to which he 
reaps a benefit from them, he lessens the op- 
portunity of his predecessors to do so. In 
certain branches of industry the application 
of these principles is so patent as to assure 
to them the assent of all. The more labor- 
ers we have in this city or State applying 
their labor to the industry of hod-carrying or 
ditch-digging, the less wages will the individ- 
ual receive. An influx of brick-layers or 
shoe-makers will lessen the wages of the 
members of those particular crafts. It is in 
this way that the advent of the Chinese has 
had such a deleterious effect on the labor 
problem of this coast. 

’ No one doubts that the Chinaman would 
like to receive the same wages paid to white 
* men before his arrival; but he can afford to 
take much less, and competition compels 
him to do so. If in place of the twenty 
thousand Chinese in San Francisco we 
had received, as an addition to our popula- 
tion, an equal number of male immigrants 
from any European country, the effect of 
that immigration, while it would not have 
been as marked as is now the case, would 
have been in the same direction. It would 
have resulted in a diminution of the profits 
of the labor of those who were here before 
the immigrants. 

If, in place of merely working for wages, 
the immigrant buys a tract of land, and de- 
votes his labor to its tillage, the effect of his 
competition is not so immediately apparent, 
for two reasons: first, because, as to staple 
agricultural products, the competition with 
which the agriculturist comes in contact is 
world-wide, so that the individual efforts 
have less immediate effect than in the com- 
petition of labor devoted to solely local pur- 
poses; and second, because we have to trace 
the results of the competition through more 
obscure channels. But the competition is 
there, and it is effective. If an immigrant 
settles on forty acres of land, and raises eight 
hundred bushels of wheat, his individual 





industry may have no perceptible effect on 
the wheat market of the world, ‘or on the 
prices which will be obtained for wheat by 
those who were raising it before him. But 
when we aggregate all the wheat that would 
be raised by fifty thousand immigrants, the 
effect would be preceptible. No one can 
doubt that if Doctor Glenn raised the same 
amount of wheat he now raises, and no 
other wheat was raised in California, he 
would not only get larger prices than he now 
does, but the wheat-raisers on the Black Sea 
would also be benefited. That the wheat 
raised in the United States by the eleven 
million of immigrants who have come to us 
since 1820, and their descendants, has a very 
marked effect in subtracting from the gains 
of the wheat-grower of to-day, is beyond 
all question. It is the aggregation of the 
wheat-raisers in California which makes, not 
the competition with Doctor Glenn, but which 
makes the effects of the competition obvi- 
ous. Each man who sows ten acres is his 
competitor, and each immigrant who engag- 
es in the business adds to the competition, 
and tends to reduce the reward of the agricul- 
tural labor of those who were here before him: 
and he is not only the competitor of Dr. 
Glenn, but of every wheat-raiser, no matter 
how limited is his acreage. This competi- 
tion runs through all branches of industry 
already established. And it not only has 
the direct effect we have mentioned, but, in 
case of immigration from a foreign country, 
has an indirect operation equally perceptible. 

It was the opinion of Josiah Child, that 
every man in the British Colonies found em- 
ployment, and of course subsistence for four 
persons in Great Britain. Mr. Madison 
thought the estimate exaggerated, but he had 
no doubt that every two immigrants to Amer- 
ica from England rendered it possible for 
the latter country to support, not only two 
who should take the place of the exiles, but 
one in addition. That the emigration from 
Great Britian tends absolutely to increase 
the capacity of that country to support pop- 
ulation, is undoubted. Our immigrants 
raise food which cannot, in sufficient quan- 
tities, be raised in England, and that food is 
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devoted to the sustenance of British labor- 
ers, who, in their turn, engage in manufact- 
ures which come in direct competition with 
the like products of America; and as the 
English laborer can work cheaper than the 
American, such competition has a direct 
tendency to reduce the profits of the indus- 
try of the American operative and mechanic. 

In still another way does immigration 
originate a competition with the previous 
inhabitants of a country. As land is the 
foundation of all values, all industries, and 
all wages, the possession and ownership of 
land is the best foundation for competence. 
The value of land depends on the demand 
for land. Every inhabitant of the earth 
must have land on which to live. Every 
immigrant to a country requires land which, 
unless he had come to it, might have been 
appropriated or acquired by the original pos- 
sessors of the country, or their descendants. 
Every immigrant increases the demand for 
land, whether it be of rcoms in a tenement 
house, town lots, suburban property, or hor- 
ticultural, agricultural, or grazingland. The 
increased demand for land, which he, as a 
unit among thousands, tends to produce, in- 
‘creases the price or rental value of lands. 
With every immigrant who sets foot on our 
shores is imposed, on the previous resident 
population, a necessity of paying a higher 
price than they would have otherwise paid 
for homesteads which they wish to own; or 
‘of paying a higher rental for lands of others 
which they wish to occupy. 

Thus immigration is a three-edged weapon. 
It tends directly to reduce the price and re- 
muneration of the labor of those who were 
here first. It tends indirectly to produce the 
same effect by giving aid, comfort, and sup- 
port to the competition of the labor of other 
countries. It tends directly to raise the 
price and rental value of land, and thus to 
enhance the cost of living of the laborer al- 
ready here; while at the same time it sub- 
tracts from his means of living. 

These injurious effects of immigrant com- 
petition seem to have been recognized and 
acted upon by the Australian parliament 
alone, of all modern legislative bodies. 





When England held the lands of Australia 
the proceeds of their sales were devoted to 
the fostering and promotion of emigration 
from the mother country to the colony. 
When the lands were turned over to Aus- 
tralia this policy was at once discontinued, 
for the entirely valid reason that it was unjust 
to use the money of the colony for the pro- 
motion of competition to colonial labor. 

One great fact, admitted by all political 
economists from Malthus to George, is in 
harmony with our ideas of the effects of im- 
migration. That fact is, that concentration 
of population is attended with evil results. 
Says Mr. Henry George: “In a new country, 
the whole available force of the community 
is devoted to production. There is no well 
man who does not do productive work of 
some kind; no well woman exempt from 
household tasks. Zhere are no paupers or 
beggars; noidlerich; no class whose labor is 
devoted to the ministering to the convenience 
or caprice of the rich; no purely literary or 
scientific class ; ”o criminal class who live by 
preying upon society; no large class main- 
tained to guard society against them.” 

Mr. George would perhaps concede that 
new mining districts are an exception to his 
rule. But life in such localities is phenome- 
nal, and Mr. George’s picture of a new coun- 
try is substantially correct. 

The inexorable logic of facts compels the 
admission of all scientists, that concentra- 
tion of population is universally attended by 
the evils of increased wealth to the rich and 
augmented poverty to the poor; with a de- 
crease of the profits of labor, and a larger 
power of capital over labor; with an aggrega- 
tion of capital in the hands of capitalists, 
and a subtraction from the comforts of the 
lives of the poor. It is undeniable, that in 
London the labor of the multitude supports 
more non-producers than in New York; in 
New York, more than in San Francisco ; in 
San Francisco, more than in any place in 
Idaho ; and in Pekin, more than in any other 
place named. The rule is universal. It is 
the one rule to which there is no exception— 
that concentration of population is not con- 
ducive to an equal distribution of the fruits 
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of labor. That as population increases in 
any given place or country the rich become 
richer and the poor become poorer. It is 
a practical illustration of that scripture which 
declares that to him who hath shall be 
given, and from him who hath not shall be 
taken away, even that which he hath. 

This universal and universally admitted 
experience results in the following corollary : 
The results of concentration of population 
are evil; therefore anything which tends to 
produce a concentration of population tends 
to produce evil. Immigration tends to pro- 
duce a concentration of population; therefore 
its tendency is to produce evil, to wit: the 
evils of poverty, want, diminution of wages, 
unequal distribution of the rewards of labor, 
increased wealth to the rich, and a lower 
depth of poverty for the poor. 

In the early days of the republic there 
was much to be said in favor of immigration. 
The question to-day is, not what was good for 
the republic a half or a whole century ago, 
but what is for the best interests of its present 
inhabitants under the social and political in- 
fluences to which it is nowsubject. Consid- 
ering that question in the cold, clear light 
of political economy, it must not be obscur- 
ed or compromised by any antagonism of 
race, color, or religion. 

We have not considered the character of 
the immigrants we have received on our 
shores; because if we have received the 
paupers, thieves, and harlots of other na- 
tions, it has been because our immigration 
laws were not sufficiently guarded, not be- 
cause the principle of immigration is pro- 
ductive of good, or because it is productive 
of evil. It is true that our census reports 
reveal the fact that our immigrants, consti- 
tuting less than one-seventh of the entire 
population, contribute over one-half of our 
white paupers, and about the same propor- 
tion of our white criminals. If there is 
anything surprising in those revelations it is 
not that they tell so strongly against our for- 
eign population, but that the proportion 
against them is not much larger. When 
we consider the fact that for half a century, 
not only Great Britain but all Europe has 








been emptying its jails and poor-houses 
upon the shores of America, with no re- 
straint or restriction from our Government, 
the large proportion of paupers and criminals 
among our foreign population should not 
be considered as an element tending to 
solve either one way or the other the ques- 
tion of the desirability of immigration, from 
an economic point of view. As to the de- 
sirability of receiving those worst classes of 
immigrants, there cannot be two opinions. 
If we have received them heretofore, it is be- 
cause Congress has been lax in its duty of 
protecting us from their advent, and the pol- 
icy of excluding that character of immigrants 
would find no opponents. It is an evil 
which may be corrected by legislation without 
determining the question now under discus- 
sion. To the large majority of our foreign citi- 
zens no exception can be taken on account of 
their moral character, habits of industry, 
or attachment to the land of their adoption. 
We make no war on foreigners because they 
are not of our birth, race, color, or religion. 
We oppose their further importation on sole- 
ly economic principles. We oppose it be- 
cause we believe that immigrants, no matter 
how pure their morals, how industrious may 
be their habits, and how strongly republican 
may be their principles, should not be further 
encouraged to come here. It is not at all a 
question of subtracting from or curtailing 
the rights, privileges, or liberties of those 
now onoursoil. It isa questionof even more 
interest and importance to the immigrants of 
yesterday than to the descendants of the im- 
imgrants of the seventeenth century, because 
the former class represent the larger propor- 
tion of the laborers of the nation. In its 
consideration, the questions of race, color, 
religion, or habits of thought or living are 
false quantities. In its consideration, also, 
the questions of advantage to the immigrant, 
to the country from which he comes, or to 
the progress and propagation of any particu- 
lar form of doctrine or religion, must be ig- 
nored. Political economy is essentially the 
science of selfishness; it teaches us to care 
for our own interests, irrespective of the good 
or harm which may result to other peoples 
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or governments. The government which is 
most nearly administered upon the principles 
of political economy is the best government 
for its subjects or citizens. If the importa- 
tion to America of half of the subjects of 
the King of Dahomey would undoubtedly 
be for their social, pecuniary, and physical 
benefit; if by that importation it would be 
certain that all of them would become 
bright and shining lights in the particular 
church to which the reader acknowledges 
allegiance; ‘that all would by their residence 
here become qualified to fill the highest 
offices in the land; that by their habits 
of industry they would largely increase 
the aggregate material wealth of the country ; 
that they would cause fields of grass and 
grain to grow on what are now deserts; that 
their black skins would become so white 
that without reproach or hindrance they 
could intermarry with the first families of 
Virginia or Boston, and propagate a race of 
zsthetes, philosophers, politicians, and 
office holders ; that by their exportation from 
Africa the competition from which they 
would relieve the kingdom of Dahomey, 
and the reflex influence of the civilization 
they would here acquire, would. combine to 
build up an enlightened nation in the heart 
of Africa; and it were equally certain that 
if not imported hither they and their whole 
people would live and die savages and can- 
nibals as they are: still if their importation 
hither would reduce the profits of the indus- 
try of the then laborers of America; if they 
would come in competition with the then 
inhabitants of this country, and by their 
presence and competition tend to reduce 
the comforts of life for the laboring majority 
of this nation—then their presence would 
be tousanevil. Andas government should 
be administered for the benefit of its own 
citizens, it would be the duty of our Govern- 
ment to discourage their coming. In the 
whole range of political economy there is 
no such all-important subject as that of 
wages ; and by wages we do not mean only 
the money value of labor. In places where 
its money value is lessits remuneration may be 
the greater. Weuse the term “wages” in its 





most extended and comprehensive meaning 
—as an equivalent for the necessaries or 
comforts of live which the industry of labor 
can command. The misery and vice of the 
world are the result of low wages; low wages 
the world over are coincident with concen- 
trated populations; no political economist 
has ventured to deny that they are the result 
of such concentration. Immigration, that 
of the best as well as that of the worst class, 
brings with it an increase and concentration 
of population, its necessary accompanying 
competition, and its inevitable concomitant, 
a reduction of wages and the net profits of 
labor. It is therefore an evil er se. 

We assume, as the basis of the arguments 
we have advanced or shall advance, that the 
theory upon which this Government should 
be administered is that of the greatest good 
for the greatest number, compatible with the 
rights of the minority. The greatest number 
in this as in every other country is composed 
of those who earn their daily bread by the 
daily sweat of their brows and the daily 
exercise of their muscles. As that multitude 
is benefited, the country is prospered and 
prosperous. A large immigration is a bonan- 
za for extensive land owners who wish to 
dispose of their acres; for railroad corpora- 
tions that wish to add to the number of their 
customers; to manufacturers who wish to 
employ cheap labor; to office holders who 
wish to add to the constituency from which 
taxes may be drawn for their support; to 
rich men who wish to increase their wealth. 
But these classes are in the minority. To 
the multitude, instead of a bonanza, it brings 
an Irish dividend on the profits of their in- 
dustry. 

We are writing an article on immigration, 
not on the tariff; yet the two subjects are so 
inextricably blended that we can hardly do 
justice to the subject of immigration without 
alluding incidentally to that of protection 
or free trade. We are of those who believe 
in the protection of American industry 
against foreign competition. We believe in 
its protection, not only against the products 
of foreign labor, but against the importation 
of foreign laborers. 
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If the doctrine of protection to American 
industry by congressional enactment of tar- 
iffs be valid—and at this day, when slavery is 
dead, no political party can probably main- 
tain a foothold that does not indorse it—then 
the doctrine of entouragement of immigra- 
tion is utterly invalid. No logical argument 
can be formulated that will, at the same time, 
justify protection and encourage immigra- 
tion; or be, at the same time, in favor of 
free trade and against Chinese or any other 
immigration. 

If the prosperity of our nation is to be 
measured by the annual increase of its aggre- 
gate production, regardless of the unequal 
distribution of that increase, then immigra- 
tion is a boon, and free trade a plausibility. 
If the happiness and prosperity of the great 
majority of the individual members of our 
nation shall be held to outweigh the figures 
on the balance sheet of national production, 
then immigration is detrimental, and free 
trade is suicide. Upon the Chinese ques- 
tion, the few free traders on this coast an- 
nounce, in substance, the following plat- 
form: “We are utterly opposed to the 
immigration of Chinamen; it is ruinous to 
American industry to allow Chinamen to 
come to California to make shoes or cut 
stone, and thereby cut down the profits of 
American laborers in those vocations; but 
at the same time we are utterly, bitterly, and 
constitutionally opposed to any law which 
will prevent Chinamen zz China from mak- 
ing shoes or cutting stone, and putting the re- 
sults of their labor in the American market, 
in competition with the results of the labor of 
American mechanics in the same occupa- 
tions. We believe in the right of every man 
to buy the products of labor in the cheapest 
market; but at the same time deny his right 
to provide for himself cheap labor, so as to 
enable him to enter into competition with the 
products of cheap labor.” In other words, 
the anti-Chinese free trader advocates the 
protection of American labor, and denounces 
the protection of the laborer and the products 
of his labor. He is entirely willing that the 
American shoe-maker shall receive high wages, 
but reserves to himself the right of buying in 
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China such shoes as he may himself need. 
The inconsistency of the political doctrines 
he professes must be apparent. The ques- 
tions of protection to American labor and 
the discouragement of the immigration of 
foreign competitive laborers cannot be sep- 
arated. The questions, under different forms, 
are one and the same. If it is an evil to 
have John Chinaman come here to work in 
competition with our craftsman, it is a much 
greater evil to allow him to work in China 
and ship his manufactures here without re- 
striction. As he can work much cheaper in 
China than in America, his competition 
would be the more embarrassing to Ameri- 
can labor, and in America he will be a more 
generous consumer of American produce than 
in China. It is true, his exclusion would be 
an absolute present relief to certain classes 
of labor. He could not dig a ditch or make 
a levee in Canton, and export it to San Fran- 
cisco, but he cam make shoes and export 
them; and the result of free trade applied to 
his manufactures would be that our shoe- 
makers would be driven to-ditch-digging for 
a living, so that in time the Chinese compe- 
tition would make itself felt by those classes 
which, at first glance, would seem to be 
beyond its reach. 

We have mentioned John Chinaman as 
an illustration, because we all agree that he 
should be excluded. But the reason and 
principle of the argument extends far beyond 
China. If it is wise to pass laws to protect 
American industry against the products of 
cheaper English, German, or French labor, 
it is equally wise to guard it against the 
importation and competition in America of 
the cheaper English, German, or French 
laborers. 

Our limits will not permit us to discuss 
the various arguments, or rather state- 
ments, in favor of immigration which have 
illuminated the Fourth-of-July speeches of 
the last three or four decades. The most 
prominent of them is that by importation 
from Europe we acquire new and more 
healthy blood, which serves to build up the 
nation. If that were true, it would be hu- 
miliating. It should raise the blush rather 
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than the brag of a native American. But 
it is very far from true. So far as statistics 
throw any light on the question, the census 
of 1870 (the latest to which we have access) 
shows that the less than one-seventh of our 
population derived from foreign sources, in 
addition to furnishing us with over one-Kalf 
of our paupers and criminals, contribute 
upwards of forty-four per cent. of the insane 
in our asylums. 

One great objection to further foreign 
immigration remains to be noticed. While 
our country is of vast extent, it is not illimit- 
able. There is no bound but one to the 
possible manufactures of a country, but that 
one is absolute. Laborers must have food. 
If they increase beyond the increase of food 
necessary to support them, they die. The 
possible extent of manufactures is therefore 
bounded by the possible supply of food for 
the laborers. The food comes from the 


land, and the supply of land is a fixed quan- 
tity. With us, as in all other countries, 
there is a limit to the population which land 
can support. From the nature of things, 


therefore, land is the foundation of all wealth 
-and all prosperity. The extent and produc- 
tive capacity of land is very nearly the limit 
of possible increase of population. The 
resources of the sea, as yet of comparatively 
little importance, would undoubtedly suffice 
to keep alive a small surplus of population 
over and above that which the land would 
support. 

Ninety years ago the American nation was 
the owner of a magnificent domain. Land 
seemed to be the one thing of which the 
supply would always exceed the demand. 
The hundied years have scarce gone by 
during which the prophets of old said the 
lands east of the Alleghanies would suffice 
for our wants. Within the century, Tecum- 
seh and Red Jacket have died, and with 
them all their peoples. Their very names 
are almost dead, and form no portion of the 
history over which our children stumble and 
grumble in the schools. Their hunting 
lands are the homes of another race, and 
have been transformed to farms, villages, 
and great cities. Ohio, Kentucky, and 





Tennessee, the debatable lands of the last 
century, are now to the eastward of the 
geographical center of our civilization ; Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Colorado—names then scarce- 
ly known, or known only as designations of 
foreign possessions—claim each a star on the 
flag of our Union. On the shores of the 
Pacific, then so far remote that the time 
when they should be civilized was beyond 
the bounds of the most sanguine conjecture, 
we now boast the great city of San Fran- 
cisco, and successive boards of supervisors, 
fully up to all modern improvements in 
municipal legislation; to the north, the dash- 
ings of the Oregon are silenced by the 
louder clamor of the paddles of great steam- 
ers and the shrill scream of the locomotive. 

In its vast heritage of lands, the American 
people invited all people of all nations to 
participate. The burden of our song has 
been— 


** And Uncle Sam is rich enough 
To give us all a farm.” 


But he is so no longer. He is becoming 
poor in lands. Millions of foreign immi- 
grants have been welcomed to our shores, 
controlled our politics, and settled on our 
lands. Of the vast area of fertile acres held 
by our Government a century ago, in trust for 
our people, the best and largest part has al- 
ready been appropriated to private use and 
ownership. Since 1820, nearly 11,000,000 
immigrants have come to us. The amount 
of land they and their descendants hold is 
so vast that we hesitate to give our estimate, 
lest we be accused of exaggeration. Lands 
are not only becoming but have long been 
scarce. None of the first-class of Govern- 
ment land remains in any State or Terri- 
tory. New settlers must now, and in all 
future times, content themselves with land less 
fertile, less productive, and every way less 
valuable than the possessions of their pred- 
ecessors. 

We now have a population in the United 
States of nearly fourteen to the square mile, 
and a vast number of our square miles are 
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composed of untillable mountains and des- 
erts. At the same rate of increase as here- 
tofore, the country would be overcrowded in 
1980; in 2080, it would represent a popu- 
lation which the earth never did and never 
will maintain. At the present and past rate 
of increase, long before two hundred years 
had passed, wars, pestilence, and famines, na- 
ture’s remedies for a superabundant popula- 
tion, would be interposed. 

These evils, it will be said, are a long way 
off. Wewill be dead and oblivious to them. 
Let us make hay while the sun shines. Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry. After us, the deluge. 

True, we will die, but our children will 
live. Charity begins at home. While we may 
sympathize with the poor of other nations, 
it behooves us to preserve the remainder of 
the munificent heritage of lands left us by 
our fathers for our own descendants. With- 
out any foreign accretion, they will within the 
next century need every acre of tillable land 
within the bounds of the republic. By 
natural increase alone of the present popu- 
lation, we would a hundred years hence 
number over 300,000,000. 

If a temporary benefit would even accrue 
to us thereby, are we justifiable in inviting 
the citizens of other countries, and the chil- 
dren of other parents, to divide among them- 
selves what is left of the birthright of our 
children? 

To the most of us, it is of very little if 
any importance, that by increased population 
and acreage the wheat crop of California shall 
be augmented a few or many millions of 
centals per annum. 





To our children, it may be a matter of 
life or death whether the lands that would 
produce the added millions are open to their 
settlement, or already preoccupied. Thus 
far we have been prodigal of our resources. 
With vainglorious generosity we have been 
squandering the patrimony of our children. 
Regardless of our own posterity, their inter- 
ests, and their rights, we are not even content 
to be quiescent, and merely permit strangers 
to possess our lands. We are worse than 
Esau: he sold his birthright, and got at 
least, in return, something wherewith to stay 
his stomach for a little time. We give ours 
away, and, lest anything should be left to our 
children, form immigration societies to hunt 
for donees. 

That the sins of the fathers shall be visited 
on the children is not only in accordance 
with our daily observation and experience, 
but is a precept of divine law. Just as 
surely as that precept is true in law, in morals, 
and in nature, our children will suffer griev- 
ously for our sins of extravagance in dealing 
with their patrimony. It is full time to cry, 
“Halt”; to offer no encouragement to fur- 
ther immigration; to discourage it; to debar 
future foreign immigrants from citizenship; 
to prohibit the acquisition by them of Goy- 
ernment lands; to impose a head tax upon 
them ; to hold what is left of this country for 
ourselves and our children. And this, not 
because we love foreigners less, but because 
we love our children more. And this is the 
policy which should commend itself to every 
present citizen of America, be he foreign or 
native born. E. W. McGraw. 
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Only the sound of a man’s footstep in 
the hall without—a very commonplace step, 
not stealthy, in the least degree, but simply 
weary and dejected; yet it caught and held 
the attention of each one of the gay, perhaps 





until now somewhat noisy, party assembled 
in Mrs. Forbes’s pleasant parlors. Upon the 
intentness with which every person present 
listened for each slow movement of that list- 
less footfall seemed to depend the well-be- 
ing of all. Dull—dragging—spiritless, fell 
that laggard step upon unyielding floor and 
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creaking staircase, then died away gradually 
in the distance above. 

“Tt is only Rochester going to his room,” 
cried Bertie Forbes. ‘“ He quite frightened 
me at first, his footsteps were so ghost-like.” 

The charm was broken, and once again a 
hum of merry voices filled the warm, bright, 
cheerful rooms. 

“Who is Rochester?” questioned many. 

“ That young Englishman—Mr. Graham,” 
explained Bertie. “He is so dark and 
gloomy-looking, I intend to ask him, some- 
time, if he doesn’t think one of his progeni- 
tors must have stood for the portrait of that 
most disagreeable hero of romance.” 

There was a general laugh at this charac- 
teristic remark. Indeed, laughter and merry 
jests seemed the order of the hour; and the 
fun, interrupted but for a moment, waxed 
each instant yet faster and more furious. So 


well amused, in fact, were Mrs. Forbes’s 
youthful guests, that Bertie, who soon slipped 
quietly from the room, remained for a time 
unmissed. 

Alone in his cold and cheerless apartment, 


far from all sound of the jollity below, bend- 
ing over a fire that he strove in vain to kin- 
dle, sat Edward Graham. Futile were his 
efforts to coax the tiny flame into a congenial 
blaze ; yet still he persevered in the attempt, 
until interrupted by a low knock. 

He rose reluctantly, and opened the door. 
As it swung back upon its hinges, he re- 
treated a step in palpable annoyance. Before 
him stood his landlady’s daughter. There 
was pity in Bertie’s roguish eyes, her smile 
was timid and deprecating, her voice low and 
‘hesitating. A prettier picture of maiden 
diffidence one could not wish to see. But 
it failed apparently to please the eye of Ed- 
ward Graham. He had already formed his 
opinion of Bertie. She was a graceless little 
hoyden, who had poked fun at him until he 
had seriously thought of changing his quar- 
ters, though otherwise he was very well satis- 
fied with his place of abode; and he consid- 
ered her conduct over-bold in coming thus 
alone to his room, at so late an hour. Ber- 
tie read a good part of his thoughts at a 
glance, and her first impulse was to retreat. 





But she had never yet succumbed before a 
battery of disapproving looks, and she was 
upheld now by the consciousness of a kindly 
purpose. 

“TI came to ask if you would not join a 
few of our friends in the parlor. We are 
having lots of fun. Do come!” 

“Thanks, not this evening,” he answered, 
with some brusqueness. “It was very kind 
of you to think of me,” he added, more gra- 
ciously; “ but it is late, and I am very tired.” 

“Tt is not so very late; and I am sure we 
would cheer you up. You look so mourn- 
ful—it is so cold and dismal here. 
you endure such dreary solitude ?” 

“It may be more congenial to my nature 
than you seem to imagine,” he responded 
frigidly, and drew back from the door with 
a movement that anybody but Bertie would 
have interpreted as being one of dismissal. 

“How does it happen, then, that you 
should have been trying to thaw the atmos- 
phere by lighting a fire?” 

He laughed in spite of himself: the con- 
trast was so great between the childlike tone 
of inquiry and the roguish glance in her 
eyes. His efforts could not be denied, for 
her expressive glance was resting upon the 
cheerless, littered fireplace, which plainly 
told its own tale. 

“Let me light it for you,” she cried, yield- 
ing to a sudden impulse. “If you won't 
come down-stairs to be cheered, at least let 
me make you more comfortable here.” 

“O, really, you are too kind,” he stam- 
mered. “TI could not possibly think—” 

But Bertie had already entered the room, 
and to his dismay, for he knew not how he 
should ever get rid of her now, fallen on 
her knees upon the hearth-rug. With utter 
disregard for her fingers, Bertie plunged both 
hands in amongst the coal and blackened 
wood of the badly set fire, and dragged it all 
out upon the fender. Then, bit by bit, with 
skillful, practiced touch, she placed it back 
in the grate, and in a very few minutes a 
successful fire had begun to crackle behind 
the bars, as noisily and cheerily as a fire knows 
how. 

She gave a quick, arch glance up into 


How can 
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Graham’s face as he stood by her side, and 
answered with a smile the contemplative 
gaze bent upon her. 

“You did not think such a fly-away little 
madcap capable of anything so useful and 
practical as lighting a fire, did you, now?” 

Graham’s face reddened guiltily. 

“T can do one or two more useful things, 
though you might not imagine it possible. 
I know howto make a tolerably good cup of 
tea, forinstance. Don’t you wish you had a 
cup of tea this very moment? I do.” 

“TI shouldn’t exactly object to one,” he 
said languidly, with a slow movement of the 
hand over his forehead, wishing she would 
now go away and leave him to his own 
thoughts. 

Bertie sprang quickly to her feet. 

“T’ll be back in three minutes,” she cried. 
“Please don’t take advantage of my absence 
to lock the door upon me.” With a saucy 
glance at her companion she skipped lightly 
from the room. 

It had, in fact, flashed upon Graham to 
fasten the door once he was fairly rid of 
her. He wanted to be alone. And if any 
one was to find her there—perhaps her 
mother—at this hour, it would be very an- 
noying, to say the least. He started for- 
ward—hesitated. Would it be quite grateful, 
not to say courteous, if he barred her out 
after the trouble she had taken to make him 
comfortable? And yet— 

In the midst of his hesitancy back came 
Bertie, tripping along with a clattering tray 
full of dishes. The next moment she had 
put it down upon a handsomely bound vol- 
ume of Macaulay’s essays that lay on the 
table. Graham sprang frowning to the rescue 
of his beloved book. 

“Tt was not in my way,” she said demurely, 
a mischievous twinkle in her eyes. “Let 
me see, now, if I have everything. The 
kettle, with water to be boiled—put it on 
the fire, please; unmade tea in the teapot; 
two cups, two saucers, two spoons, cream, 
sugar and—no sugar-tongs. We must only 
use our fingers to sweeten a second cup. 
Now, please, may I sit down while the ket- 
tle boils?” 





Graham was a little taken aback at these 
unheard-of proceedings. But he was not so 
bearish as he looked, and his coldly civil air 
thawed rapidly beneath the triple influence 
of the presence of a companion determined 
to make him comfortable, a cheerily blazing 
fire, and a prospective cup of fragrant tea. 
Perhaps his uncongenial mood would not 
have been so quickly banished had his min- 
istering angel proved less pleasing to the 
eye. However that may be, the fact re- 
mains that his brow was at last unbent, and 
a smile upon his lips, as he seated himself 
opposite to Bertie and turned his gaze upon 
—the kettle. 

“Please don’t watch it so closely. It will 
never boil if you do.” 

“T had forgotten that. May I watch you 
instead ?” 

“Tf it pleases you.” And not one whit dis- 
concerted, she folded her hands placidly in 
her lap. 

“Tt is very good of you,” he said present- 
ly, ‘to be willing to lose so much of the fun 
below. Will they not miss you?” 

“IT shouldn’t wonder. They may be look- 
ing for me now.” 

“Don’t you think it would be safer—” 

“O, they'll not be likely to think of search- 
ing for me here? You need not worry 
about that.” Rising, as she spoke, to change 
the position of the kettle upon the bars, she 
caught sight of a letter lying open on the 
mantelpiece. The handwriting was famil- 
iar, for many times had she seen it upon 
letters she had carried to his room. But 
never before had it been surrounded by the 
somber-hued edge that now bordered it. 

To his own supreme astonishment Gra- 
ham found himself replying to the question 
in Bertie’s eyes. 

“From my sister,” he said. “A cousin 
has died, and I am summoned home to look 
after property that comes to me in conse- 
quence of his death.” 

“Did you care for your cousin very 
much?” 

He laughed harshly. 

“There was little love lost between us.” 

“T am so glad, then. That is, for you. 
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You can’t be sorry for a person you didn’t 
like; and it is so nice to have something left 
one. Is it much?” 

Graham looked searchingly into her eyes. 
They were fairly beaming with suddenly ex- 
cited interest. 

“All alike,” he said, with bitterness. 
“Money—money—money. That is all a 
woman truly cares for.” 

“OQ, indeed you are mistaken. Women 
care for lots and lots of other things. Yet, 
for my own part, there is nothing I would 
better like to have. It is so trying to be 
poor. You haven’t told me yet if the prop- 
erty left you is valuable?” 

“Tt is enough to keep me from starvation.” 

“T am so sorry!” 

“Would it cause you any satisfaction to 
see me starve?” 

“T didn’t mean that. I should have said 
I was sorry it was not more.” 

‘But what possible interest can you feel 
in the matter?”—brusquely. 

“Why, would you not be glad if you heard 


of some good fortune happening to me? 
You couldn’t like me very much if you were 
not.—The kettle is boiling, now. Will you 
hand it to me, please?” 

Graham watched Bertie in silence while 
she made the tea, an amused smile, called 
up by her last remark, still hovering on his 


lips. The tea was soon drawn, and they both 
enjoyed it hugely, chatting pleasantly while 
they drank it. Bertie had finished her first 
cup, and was handing him his second, when 
the clock upon the mantle struck the half- 
hour. She started guiltily. A wave of color 
spread swiftly over face and throat. Gra- 
ham’s eyes were bent upon his cup, and he 
failed to perceive her evident confusion. She 
jumped quickly to her feet, but not with the 
intention, apparently, of leaving the room. 
It could scarcely be awakened consciousness 
of the lateness of the hour which had dis- 
turbed her, for she simply moved towards the 
timepiece, and fell to scrutinizing it closely. 
It was an alarm-clock, and the hand which 
regulated the alarm rested upon the figure 
II. With a quick glance over her shoulder 
Bertie turned her back upon Graham, and, 





still chatting carelessly, opened with swift, 
noiseless touch the glass that guarded the 
dial plate. 

“What are you doing to the clock?” de- 
manded Graham, appearing suddenly at her 
elbow. 

Bertie’s hands dropped away in haste from 
the regulator. 

“ Nothing. 
of working.” 

“You might put it out of order”; and he 
shut the glass door over its face. “I very 
seldom use that alarm, it is so abominably 
noisy. I hate the thing.” 

There was a moment’s silence. When 
Bertie turned round, Graham was gazing ab- 
stractedly into the fire. 

“ How little pleased you seem at the 
thought of returning to England. O, if I 
were only in your place!” 

“You would like it as little as I do, per- 
haps.” 

“Then why do you go?” 

“JT must. But I shall very likely soon 
find my way back here.” 

“You mean to our house? Would you 
really come to live with us again? ” 

“Tt is quite probable—if your mother 
would take me in.” 

“T am so glad—so very glad!” For Bertie 
thought of her mother’s distress at losing one 
of her boarders, and the mitigation to her 
regret at seeing him depart that would spring 
from the hope of his speedy return. 

But Graham, who had his share of mascu- 
line vanity, put a more personal interpreta- 
tion upon the unmistakable ring of pleasure 
in her voice, the sparkle of delight plainly 
visible in her eyes, as she raised her pretty, 
smiling face to his, and was more gratified 
than he would have cared to own. He 
stooped impulsively, before she had time to 
suspect his purpose, and kissed her slightly 
parted lips. 

To the astonishment of Graham, who 
merely expected a few blushes, a pout, and 
a giggle, Bertie drew back with quiet yet pal- 
pably offended dignity. The laughing, heed- 
less child was magically transformed into an in- 
dignant but thoroughly self-possessed woman. 


I was only examining its mode 
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“Mr. Graham, you have proved yourself 
very different from what I thought you, and 
have taught me a lesson I shall never for- 
get.” 

Before he could recover from his surprise, 
she had left the room and shut the door 
softly behind her. 

For an hour or more Graham paced the 
floor in deep meditation. Once he paused, 
drew forth a pocket-book, and took from 
within a braided lock of blonde hair. With 
darkened brow he gazed upon it, and there 
was less of fond regard than angry passion in 
his eyes. As he put it slowly back in its 
place, he drew a long, deep breath, a bitter 
smile curled his lip, and he muttered low to 
himself. 

“T will do it. Mad act though it may 
prove, I willdo it. A greater contrast—one 
to cut her more deeply —I could hardly 
find.” 

It was close upon two o’clock ere Graham 
fell into atroubledsleep. The Forbes’s guests 
had all departed, and the inmates of the 
house retired to their several rooms. Ber- 
tie, though, was not in hers. With slow, 
cautious footsteps, she was creeping along 
the upper hall, past intervening doors, from 
the transoms of some of which still streamed a 
bright light, until she found herself at Gra- 
ham’s room. There she paused, held her 
breath, and listened. She heard him turn and 
mutter in his sleep. No other sound broke 
the stillness, until suddenly, with a low 
premonitory click in the works, the alarm 
of Graham’s clock burst forth in all its 
glory. 

No more infernal, sleep-disturbing combi- 
nation of jarring sounds can be imagined 
than the roar and rattle of that terrible 
alarm. Bertie waited but to hear the creak- 
ing of the bedstead, as the abruptly awakened 
sleeper started from his pillow, and the next 
moment fled away in remorseful terror to her 
own room. Graham guessed too easily who 
he had to thank for this disturbance of his 
slumber, but he never suspected that they 
were repentant, even though guilty, fingers 
which he had detected that evening meddling 
with his clock. 





CuHaPTER II. 


“Yes, I am very glad, as it has turned out, 
that Edward brought a wife home with 
him. A certain young lady I could name 
might have been anxious, now, to renew 
broken vows. And if she had tried to 
win back Edward’s allegiance, there is little 
doubt—he was so infatuated, poor boy !— 
that she would have succeeded in her de- 
signs.” 

So said Miss Graham to her brother’s 
youthful bride, as they sat alone together in 
the twilight at Graham manor, a few weeks 
after the arrival in England of the newly mar- 
ried couple. 

‘But are you quite sure,” asked the young 
wife, in tremulous tones, “that you feel truly 
satisfied with me?” 

**Most truly, my love. That is, you know, 
of course there are several little things that, 
as an American, you have yet to learn—a 
few trifles of etiquette, and all that; but on 
the whole I am better pleased with Edward’s 
choice than I believed possible, when I heard 
of his marriage. I was so much afraid at 
first, you know, that my brother had again 
lost his head over some woman quite un- 
worthy of him. Indeed, from his descrip- 
tion of you, I fancied you must be a sort of a 
Fushia Leach. But I suppose that portrait of 
an American girl was slightly overdrawn. 
Novelists do sacrifice fact, sometimes, to 
effect. So, my dear, I was most agreeably 
surprised, and greatly pleased, when I found 
you different from what I had feared and ex- 
pected. You won upon me far quicker than 
I could have believed possible. I do not 
think I have ever before learned to love any 
person so well in so short a time.” 

“T am so glad you do care for me. I 
could not have stood this humdrum, pokey 
old life here in the country without lots of 
love to make it endurable.” 

Who but madcap Bertie would have 
made use of adjectives so perilous, in their 
present application, to her recently acquired 
position in the esteem of her husband’s strait- 
laced, elderly sister? Fortunately for the 
girl, her sister-in-law was too intent upon her 
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own reflections to catch the full significance 
of the words. 

“ Are you suré, though,” Bertie hurried on, 
“that you prefer me to—to that other young 
lady you mentioned just now ?” 

“To Gladys Forsythe—Edward’s _ first 
love? I should think so, indeed—the mer- 
cenary, heartless coquette. I once thought 
she had completely ruined his life. I even 
feared, when I first heard of his intention to 
bring home a bride with him, that he wished 
to do it merely for the sake of spiting her. 
Men have married, you know, dear, and 
good men at that, from pique. I am rejoic- 
ed that you really won his heart, for your 
own sake as well as his. You would have 
been so miserable, poor dear, if you had dis- 
covered that he took you only to punish 
another, and from no true affection for 
yourself.” 

But for the great, although until now al- 
most untried, self-control which few suspect- 
ed to be one of the ingredients of Bertie’s 
complex character, she would have cried 
aloud with the pain of agonizing doubt that 
was wringing her young heart. 

“ Did—did she jilt him?” 

“She did, indeed. And what made it 
worse, all the world knew of it. You see, 
she mistook him at first, by some strange 
chance, for his cousin Herbert, the heir to the 
title and estates. She quickly rectified her 
mistake, however. She met and conquered 
poor Herbert, then gave her congé to Ed- 
ward.” 

“She married him—your cousin Her 
bert?” 

“No. She didn’t marry, after all. The 
wedding day had only just been named when 
poor Sir Herbert (he had come into the title 
a few weeks before) fell ill and died. It 
seemed like a retribution upon her.” 

“And Edward—how did he bear her 
conduct ?” 

“Ah, poor boy! he quite lost his head for 
atime. He was so cut up about it that he 
actually took all he possessed, which was 
not very much at that time, and went out to 
America. His intention then was never to 
return. It was a fortunate thing for him, 





Bertha, that he met you. He would other- 
wise, very likely, have left the estate to go to 
ruin, or in the end have brought Miss For- 
sythe home to rule over his house.” 

“Was she handsome?” 

“Very; I never saw any one more beau- 
tiful. She was just the type Edward has 
always admired. Tall—grand—statuesque. 
He seems to have chosen you for the con- 
trast as much as for love. Her manner, 
too, was perfect—impressive or fascinating, 
as she chose to make it. Ah, poor Edward! 
she was well suited outwardly to adorn the 
position he could have given her.” 

Bertie winced beneath the cruel lash of 
her sister-in-law’s thoughtless words. Miss 
Graham was too good a soul to willfully give 
her such pain, even had she liked her less. 
But a heedless, garrulous tongue will some- 
times cut deeper and wound more sorely 
than one barbed with the venom of deadli- 
est malice. 

“One thing I feel it my duty to tell you, 
Bertha. I believe that Edward still keeps a 
lock of her hair. I caught a glimpse the 
other day of a braided tress in his pocket- 
book. It might possibly have been yours, 
dear: but I think it was too fair. If it is not, 
you should get it from him and replace it 
with a lock of your own pretty hair. The 
other is nothing to him now, of course; and 
it is foolish for him to keep it any longer, for 
it might be seen by unfriendly eyes and give 
rise to annoying remarks.” 

Ah! was it nothing to him now? That 
question agitated Bertie’s heart for many a 
long day. 

Business had taken Sir Edward Graham 
to town. When he returned, at the end of 
the week, he found his wife and sister, much 
to his delight, upon the very best terms, 
and there was nothing in Bertie’s loving 
greeting to arouse a suspicion that the knowl- 
edge of any episode in his past history had 
come to her. Pride kept her silent. She 
never whispered a word of what she had 
learned. She thought night and day of that 
lock of blonde hair; but she was too proud 
to ask him to discard what she considered 
he should have thrown away of his own 
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free will. In Bertie’sopinion—and it proved 
a wonderfully wise judgment for one so 
young and inexperienced—there was but one 
course for her to pursue. That was quietly, 
patiently to strive to fill with credit to her 
husband the position he had given her; and 
without reproachful words, to endeavor, by 
every feminine wile, to secure to herself the 
love she had heretofore thought so surely 
her own. 

A man who marries in defiance of the 
prejudices of his familiar associates glories 
only so long as he lives apart from them, in 
the fact of having shocked their sensibilities. 
Let him bring his wife fairly in amongst 
them, and he grows tremblingly alive to the 
fear of their derision. He would then, if 
possible, compel their praise. He wishes it 
to appear that, in being superior to preju- 
dice, he has done something which demands 
their applause. So it was with Graham. 


When he had determined upon mating him- 
self with one whose humble position in life, 
whose unconventional bringing up and liber- 
al ideas, whose free and easy manners, whose 


very nationality, would induce his friends 
and kindred to pronounce his marriage an 
unsuitable if not a mad one, he had felt a 
savage satisfaction in being able to act 
contrary to their wishes and: ideas, and 
to spoil any plans that might be forming for 
the disposition of his hand. But now that 
he was to exhibit his choice to all the world, 
and have her criticised and passed upon, he 
grew strangely anxious that she should win 
its approval—in other words, that his own 
taste and judgment might be properly extoll- 
ed. It was not that he would have had her 
refashioned after the pattern of any English 
girl he had ever known. He simply wished 
that the contrast should stop at general style, 
without infringing upon the accepted usages 
of good society. 

It proved an anxious hour for Graham 
when his wife appeared for the first time at 
one of those formal, frigid dinner-parties, so 
favored as a means of entertaining—singu- 
larly misapplied appellation—among a cer- 
tain type of English. He and his sister had 
schooled her carefully, it is true, in the 





etiquette of her new sphere of action; but he 
could not be quite sure that she would not 
fail in some little detail, considered by those 
with whom she was to be brought in contact 
as essential to the deportment of a gentle- 
woman. To his surprise and joy, she carried 
herself, upon this occasion of her first intro- 
duction to society, with a quiet dignity and 
self-possession he had scarcely dared hope 
for, while the keen play of her native wit, 
just sufficiently subdued by the grief at her 
heart to have lost all taint of the old levity, 
yet kept constantly on the alert by her strong 
desire to conceal every trace of the pain that 
never left her, quickly gained her the repu- 
tation of being a brilliant woman. In short, 
the new Lady Graham achieved an unquali- 
fied success—as, indeed, ever must among 
our British cousins every clever American 
woman of innate refinement, however 
strange to their customs and ideas she may 
be. 

Bertie’s hardest trial was when she gave 
her first entertainment to all those whose 
hospitality she had been receiving. But, by 
careful attention to Miss Graham’s hints, she 
stood this severest test of a woman’s tact and 
Jinesse yet more successfully than any of her 
previous trials. In brief, Bertie’s most san- 
guine hopes of making her husband proud of 
his little Yankee wife were far surpassed by 
the reality. Everywhere was she /féted and 
admired. Her presence was courted by all 
and invitations to her house were eagerly 
sought. But was she happy? Seemingly, 
there was everything to make her so. From 
a life of petty deprivations, sordid cates, and 
limited pleasures, she had been suddenly 
raised to rank and wealth, and found herself 
in a gay metropolis, surrounded by all the de- 
lights of a fashionable existence. The whirl 
of a London season was congenial in the high- 
est degree to her excitement-loving tempera- 
ment, and she had enough feminine vanity 
to be gratified by the adulation she received. 
Yet truly happy—dquite satisfied at heart—she 
was not. Though her husband was appar- 
ently to her all that the most exacting wife 
could wish, she was never free from the haunt- 
ing dread that some day, when he again fell in 
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with his old fiance, he would regret his 
choice and wish himself free. 

At last the season had come to an end, and 
the Grahams returned to their country home. 
The day had also arrived when Graham was 
to meet his old flame for the first time since 
his returnto England. Bertie was to behold 
the two together, and would have an oppor- 
tunity to judge for herself what degree of 
power over his heart that old love might 
still retain. When Miss Forsythe’s name 
was first mentioned in Graham’s hearing, as 
being that of a guest staying at a neighbor’s 
house, a flood of color mounted to his brow; 
he rose abruptly and left the room. Bertie 
did not fail to notice his emotion. From 
that moment her nervous endeavors to hide 
from all the depression that had fallen upon 
her spirits resulted in a flippancy too nearly 
resembling the old heedlessness to be quite 
pleasing to her husband, had he remarked 
it. But Graham’s own feelings were so 


deeply stirred by thoughts of this unexpected 
meeting that his attention was not caught by 


the noticeable change in Bertie’s manner. 

It was the first anniversary of Bertie’s 
wedding day. In addition to those staying 
in the house, one neighboring family nearly 
related to the Grahams, and with them 
Gladys Forsythe, were to join in the celebra- 
tion of the occasion at Graham manor. The 
guests arrived. Bertie stood face to face 
with her rival. Searching yet veiled was the 
scrutiny which each bestowed upon the other. 
Bertie’s heart sank, while her gayety in- 
creased. Miss Forsythe’s spirits rose, while 
her manner grew more quiet, if possible, than 
customary, until she seemeda moving, breath- 
ing statue. The contrast between them was 
far too marked to pass unnoticed. For the 
first time since Lady Graham’s introduction 
to her husband’s friends, a doubt began to 
spread as to whether Miss Forsythe would 
not have presided in her place with more 
effect and better grace. It was a trying mo- 
ment for poor Bertie, who guessed much 
of what was passing in the minds of those 
around her, and her vivacity became yet 
more hysterical in the struggle not to falter 
at her post. 





Miss Forsythe was placed at dinner upon 
Graham’s left. Bertie was not slow to remark 
that she neglected her right-hand neighbor 
to bestow her smiles upon her host. Once, 
during the course of the dinner, she saw Miss 
Forsythe glance hastily across the table in her 
direction, and whisper something smilingly 
to Graham. He started and flushed, but 
his expression was unreadable. That Gladys 
Forsythe had said something about her which 
savored of the praise that damns, Bertie too 
truly guessed; but whether Graham had red- 
dened in anger or from mortification, she 
could not tell. Is it to be wondered that 
the doubt wrung her heart, until she lost con- 
trol of her ideas, and talked and laughed at 
random? 

At last that long, painful dinner came to 
anend. As soon as the presence of the gentle- 
men in the drawing-rooms had relieved her in 
a measure from the necessity of entertaining 
her lady guests, Bertie escaped for a moment, 
just to catch her breath as it were, from her 
duties as hostess. She was returning with par- 
tially recovered equanimity, to again take up 
the tedious burden of herneglected task, when, 
in passing through the conservatory, she 
caught sight of two motionless figures in the 
room beyond. She paused abruptly, for 
they were her husband and Miss Forsythe. 
Could she have overheard one word that 
they uttered, she would have turned and 
fled in horror of eavesdropping. But while 
she could see without hearing, she had not 
the strength to withdraw her gaze. Miss 
Forsythe stood very close to Graham, look- 
ing up into his eyes. Her beautiful face 
was dimpled with smiles. Her attitude was 
one of careless, bewildering grace. Her ex- 
pression was replete with a subtle flattery to 
the man who looked upon her. But Gra- 
ham’s brow was knit and darkened, as in the 
days when Bertie named him Rochester. 
He was speaking low and rapidly. And as 
he spoke the color deepened upon the chis- 
eled face of his companion, the languishing 
expression in her eyes gave place to one of 
resentment. Her glance quailed by degrees, 
and fell away from his countenance, while 
she shrunk beneath the torrent of his words, 
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and bowed her head, at last, upon her clasp- 
ed hands. Was this an exhibition of such 
anger as proves the existence of that passion- 
ate regard which will at times scathe and 
torture, without mercy, the object of adora- 
tion? Or was it an evidence of the just indig- 
nation a man will feel, when fairly freed 
from her spells, against his would-be tempt- 
ress? 

In a few moments Graham had shaken off 
his anger, as though it were a garment, his 
face cleared, and a smile, so cold in its scorn 
that no lingering passion could possibly have 
lurked beneath, slightly curled his lips. He 
took something hastily from an inner pocke 
and offered it to the cowering woman before 
him. She waved it aside with a deprecating 
air. He turned calmly on his heel, strode 
leisurely to the fireplace, and cast some ob- 
ject into the flames. Bertie’s heart gave a 
sudden leap of joy. Could it be? Ay, the 
penetrating odor of burning hair that came 
to her through the open doorway too hap- 
pily confirmed her suspicions. 


The next moment Gladys Forsythe had 
disappeared from the room, and Graham, 
catching sight of his wife’s white draperies, 
had hastened to her side. 

“I was just going to look for you, my 


pet,” he said fondly. “I meant to slip this 
forgotten trifle into your hand. I was so 
bothered about something all day that it en- 
tirely escaped my memory.” He drew a 
small leather case from his pocket while he 
spoke. He touched the spring, and there 
lay revealed before Bertie’s eyes a diamond 
butterfly. She uttered acry of delight. “Let 
me clasp it in your gown, dearest. I am 
glad it seems to please you.” 





“O, Edward!” she cried impulsively, “I 
am so happy!’ But I want to know one 
thing before I can feel quite satisfied. Did 
you love me truly when you married me, or 
did you marry only—only in pique?” 

“Has any one—has my sister—” 

“Never mind who has told me. I have 
known all this long time. I knew you had 
loved another before we met. I knew you 
kept that lock of hair. All I care for now 
is to be sure that when you asked me to be 
yours you cared for me a little.” 

Graham’s eyes softened, and glowed with 
passion, as he looked upon her. 

** And knowing so much, you have never 
reproached me, never given me an unkind 
word, but have striven so hard to please me 
in every way. My little, angel wife, you are 
all the world to me now.” 

“But at first?” 

“Well, perhaps there was something of 
pique in my determination to bring a wife 
home with me. But I did love you, though 
not so much as now, perhaps, when I asked 
youté be mine. When [heard that I was to 
meet Miss Forsythe again, I rather feared 
the sight of her might renew the old spell. 
I was not quite sure of my own feelings. 
But once in her presence, I found she had 
no more charm for me than a marble statue. 
A little, mischievous sprite had crept into my 
heart, and wrapped her own spells around it 
until I could not if I would find one 
thought to spare for another.” 

O, the happiness that flooded Bertie’s 
soul! Existence was to her such rapture as 
she had never known before. The world 
bounded by her husband’s arms seemed fill- 
ed with a bliss unutterable. 

CoNnsTANCE MAUDE NEVILLE. 
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ART AND 


THE HOMEIER CONCERTS. 


Sap Francisco has been blessed with a large body 
of fine professional musicians; and in the days of 
Mr. Rudolph Herold’s able leadership, orchestral 
concerts were given for many years, such as not more 
than two or three cities west of the Atlantic sea-board 
have ever permanently enjoyed. A year ago, in the 
midst of the severe business depression which has but 
lately left us, a gentleman endeavored to perpetuate 
this excellent tradition by supplying Mr. Louis 
Homeier with the means of organizing an orchestra 
and giving a series of six concerts. Financially they 
were a failure, and a considerable deficit had to be 
covered by their promoter. This year, nothing 
daunted, the same lover of music invited four other 
gentlemen of musical experience to co-operate with 
him in managing a second series, and made the same 
generous offer as before, to guarantee the -musicians 
against pecuniary loss. The result has been a series 
of concerts which, from the high character of the 
programmes, as well as from the manner of rendering 
them, will be memorable in the musical culture of 
San Francisco; and it is but a slight acknowledge- 
ment of a very generous act to say that this season of 
fine music could not have been enjoyed but for the 
liberality of Mr. John Parrott, Jr. In spite of the 
large public attendance, which steadily increased 
with each successive concert, the low charge for ad- 
mission left a deficit of five or six hundred dollars for 
Mr. Parrott to cover; but he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that but for his support the high standard 
of the concerts, which has made them the most re- 
markable series ever given in San Francisco, could 
not have been maintained. 

The orchestra, comprising forty men, was divided 
as follows: six first violins, four second violins, 
three violas, two violoncellos, three double basses, 
one harp, two flutes, two hautboys, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, four French horns, two cornets, 
three trombones, one tuba, two drums, and one 
player of triangle, xylophone, and chimes. The 
only misfortune was that, with a full complement of 
wood and brass instruments, the strings could not 
have been correspondingly strong; but this perfect 
balance was rendered impossible by the absence of 
several excellent musicians, who from motives of 
petty jealousy refused to play. With this exception, 
the orchestra included all the best musicians in San 
Francisco, and the skill with which the various in- 
struments were handled was a revelation of the excel- 
lent material for an orchestra which lies scattered 
about in our midst: such men as Clifford and 
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Ernst Schmidt (violin and violoncello), the Kop- 
pitz brothers (flutes), L. Mundwyler (hautboy), Wrba 
(clarinet), Meissner (bassoon), Schlott (horn), Forner 
(trumpet), Moore (trombone), and others, would do 
credit to any orchestra. It is, however, one thing 
to be a good musician, and another thing to be able 
to play with others in such a way that the whole 
orchestra shall respond to the will of its leader like 
one instrument. The best musicians in the world do 
not constitute an orchestra until they have learned to 
subordinate everything to the necessity of playing to- 
gether. Nothing, therefore, was more gratifying in 
these concerts than the steady improvement in esem- 
ble effects. Our local musicians are compelled to 
rely for permanent support upon their engagements 
at theaters and the so-called gardens where beer and 
music are the joint attraction. With the low artistic 
tendencies necessarily contracted at such places, it 
was not surprising, when they turned their attention 
to classical works, that their playing at first should 
be very uneven. There was a tendency.on the part 
of some of the performers to hurry at the expense of 
the rest; while some were playing fzano, others play- 
ed forte; themes taken up by the strings were drown- 
ed by the harmonies of the reeds, which in turn met 
with similar treatment from the brass. But the rapid- 
ity with which these roughnesses were smoothed 
away was greatly to Mr. Homeier’s credit as a con- 
ductor. It is not too much to say, these concerts 
proved beyond question that, if the people of San 
Francisco should demand it, they could have a per- 
manent orchestra of which any city might be proud. 

This opinion will not be thought excessive, when 
it is considered that, in the works chosen for per- 
formance, Mr. Homeier’s orchestra was subjected to 
as severe a test as it is possible to make in the whole 
range of modern music. His programmes were not 
confined to works which treat the orchestra merely 
as an enlarged string quartette, but represented fully 
the great tendency of modern composers to make 
each portion of the orchestra—strings, reeds, and 
brass—contribute vividly to a many-colored whole. 
From uniformity of tone-color in the instrumenta- 
tion of Mozart, to the utmost splendor of multiplex 
sound-tints in Berlioz and Wagner, nothing was 
omitted. We venture to say, from personal knowl- 
edge, there are very few cities, even in Germany, 
in which anything like the same variety of works can 
be heard in one winter. To give an idea of the 
scope of the programmes, as well as for the sake of 
making some permanent record of this musical feast, 
we append a list of the leading composers represent- 
ed: Mozart, Symphony in E flat. Beethoven, Fifth 
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and Sixth Symphonies, and the Overtures to Corio- 
lanus and Leonore (No 3). Weder, Overtures to 
Freischuetz and Oberon, and the Invitation to the 
Waltz (with instrumentation by Berlioz). Schudert, 
Cavalry. March (with instrumentation by Liszt), and 
the Overture to Rosamunde. Mendelssohn, Overtures 
to the Hebrides and Midsummer-night’s Dream. 
Rubinstein, Ocean Symphony. Goetz, Symphony 
in F major. Zzszt, Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 
Wagner, Overtures to Lohengrin and Tannhaeuser, 
March from Tannhaeuser, and (from the Nibelung’s 
Ring) the Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, Sieg- 
fried in the Forest, and the Song of the Rhine Nymphs. 
Berlioz, Roman Carnival, and the Dance of Sylphs. 
Saint-Saéns, two symphonic poems, Phaeton and 
the Danse Macabre. Aizzet, Suite Arlesienne. 
Glinka, Komorinskaja. Xe//ey, symphonic poem, 
the Defeat of Macbeth. A novel feature of these 
concerts was the critical, biographical, and explana- 
tory notes appended to the programmes. This prac- 
tice arose in England about forty years ago, and is 
now adopted by all the leading musical organizations 
of that country. Its introduction here gave addi- 
tional interest to concerts which will be remembered 
as the most thorough and the most successful at- 
tempt ever made in California to exhibit, in one 
series, the range and splendor of modern music. 


A CALIFORNIAN COMPOSER. 


The performance of Mr. Edgar S. Kelley’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘The Defeat of Macbeth,” at the 
fourth Homeier concert, under the direction of the 


composer, was an event of exceptional interest. The 
first orchestral work of a young and unknown musi- 
cian, it astonished good judges by the dignity and 
maturity of its style, and left a conviction that the 
man who could do such work at twenty-four was 
destined to take high rank asa composer. Born in 
Wisconsin, Mr. Kelley is a Californian only by adop- 
tion; but the inspiration and acceptance of his work 
he has found in his adopted State. He graduated 
nearly two years ago at the famous conservatory of 
Stuttgart, where he was a pupil of Professor Seifriz, 
the distinguished leader of the royal orchestra, an 
intimate friend of Berlioz and Wagner. His com- 
pleted works are four in number: a theme with vari- 
ations for string quartette, three piano pieces (one of 
which has been arranged for strings), a polonaise for 
four hands, and ‘*The Defeat of Macbeth.” The scope 
and form of this last work will be best understood 
from the words appended to the programme, which 
closely follow the thematic structure of the music. 
***The Defeat of Macbeth’ is intended as a prelude 
to the fifth act of Shakspere’s tragedy. Macduff 
and Malcolm, son of the murdered King Duncan, 
having fled to England, are there assisted with a 
force of ten thousand men, with which to return and 
take vengeance on Macbeth. From different parts 





of the camp trumpet-calls summon the army to ad- 
vance. The English forces then take up their march, 
On crossing the border the pastoral charm of Scot- 
land greets them. They continue to advance until 
Macbeth suddenly appears. He gathers his forces 
ominously around him. The conflict follows. Mac- 
beth is defeated, Scotland desolate, and the English 
army triumphantly assembles, proclaiming Malcolm 
king.” The manner in which this scheme was car- 
ried out in music reflected the highest credit on Mr. 
Kelley’s originality. It showed that he had passed 
that period of imitation which belongs to every young 
artist, and that he was ready to make a bold stroke 
for independence. His themes, especially those of 
the English march and of the pastoral charm of 
Scotland, were fresh and full of character, and gave 
evidence of native musical power. This was ad- 
mirably seconded on the technical side by thorough 
musical culture. Mr. Kelley evidently understands 
the importance of giving perpetually new interest to 
the same theme by change of key and variety in 
harmonization, and there were many pleasant in- 
stances of his skill in this respect. The instrumen- 
tation was surprisingly free from the crudities of a 
novice. In many places it showed a delicate sensi- 
bility to the tone-coloring of the various instruments, 
and it was guided throughout by a wise self-conirol, 
which knew how to save effects for the right moment. 
Least happy of all parts of the work was the conflict 
between Macbeth and the English; but the transition 
from the march to the Scotch air, in which both 
themes are beautifully commingled, until the haut- 
boy, supported by flute, clarinet, and bassoon, 
carries on the Scotch air alone, was very effective. 
The recurrence of this same air most mournfully 
after Macbeth’s downfall had a touch of tragedy, 
which was hightened by the harsh interruption of 
the English trumpets as the conquerors took up their 
march in triumph. The conclusion, with its fine 
contrapuntal effect from beginning to end, was mas- 
sive and grand. The performance was conducted by 
Mr. Kelley himself, with marked precision, and the 
piece had to be repeated. His future works 
certainly be awaited with deep interest. 


will 


R. J. BUSH. 


Mr. Richard J. Bush has recently completed a re- 
alistic bit of work, ‘‘ Along the Skirmish Line.” <A 
few soldiers in the foreground are returning the fire 
of the enemy. One of the number has been shot, 
and is lying prostrate, with a portion of the body 
showing where his comrades have rolled back, his 
clothes to see whether assistance could be rendered. 
The blue of the uniforms is admirably done, a feat 
more difficult than would at first appear. Altogether, 
this is, perhaps, Mr. Bush’s most finished piece of 
work, 
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HILL’S LAST PICTURES. 


The decadence of a great artist is always a mel- 
ancholy sight; but when that decadence is not the 
result so much of inevitable physical decay, as of 
moral self-surrender to low art, the feeling of sadness 
is apt to be mingled with contempt. We have re- 
cently gazed in astonishment at the works of Mr. 
Thomas Hill exhibited in the rooms of the Art As- 
sociation. In the calm judgment of posterity, Mr. 
Hill is not likely to be ranked with the great artists 
of the world, but he has nevertheless done work 
which, at its best, has touches of a master. That 
a man of his ability should now do such work as 
these recent pictures is a pitiable evidence of his want 
of conscience as an artist. He has simply taken ad- 
vantage of the immense dexterity of his long-prac- 
ticed hand to dash off work in which, as a whole, we 
venture to say there is neither truth to nature nor truth 
to art. When such pictures are deliberately offered 
for sale, pity for the artist’s decadence gives place to 
indignation at the imposition on the public. Mr. 
Hill was no doubt right in assuming that we are an 
inartistic community, but we are not as simple as we 
were. Of the rich men who have become the princi- 
pal owners of fine paintings among us, we could not 
name half a dozen who make any pretension to know 
good art when they see it. They buy the works of 
painters who have already made such splendid repu- 
tations that the chance of their putting their name to 
anything inferior is very small. Just as our local 


capitalists prefer to pay an enormous sum for a mine 
that has a definitely ascertained quantity of ore in 
sight, rather than give anything at all for an undevel- 
oped prospect, so our buyers of pictures will pay the 
highest prices for names like Meissonier, Gerome, 
Cabanel, and Knauss, and never trust their judgment 
to make anything but the smallest purchases from 


local artists. This is pitiable, and shows the low 
state of our culture. But it is a state of affairs that 
will be justly perpetuated rather than cut short, if art- 
ists attempt, like Mr. Hill, to play upon the popular 
ignorance by offering work which they know is un- 
worthy of them. In pictures, as in mines, ‘‘wild- 
cats” are not desirable. 


THE GARFIELD MONUMENT. 


When the death of President Garfield stirred the 
feelings of the country and awakened a universal 
desire to do honor to his memory, a committee of 
citizens assembled in San Francisco for the purpose 
of erecting a monument that should express the de- 
votion of the people of the Pacific Coast. Subscrip- 
tions exceeding twenty-three thousand dollars have 
now been collected, and the committee, through its 
chairman, Mr. Horace Davis, and its secretary, Mr. 
A. W. Preston, have issued a circular announcing 





the manner in which the money is to be spent. We 
regret to say this circular is one of the crudest at- 
tempts to deal with art which it has ever been our 
misfortune to see. The committee have not even 
been able to make up their minds what they want. 
Their circular practically calls for twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of work; but whether that work is to 
take the form of statue, column, fountain, triumphal 
arch, clock-tower, or obelisk, the committeedo not say. 
They have kindly left everything, from the simplic- 
ity of a statue to the gorgeous splendor of an Albert 
Memorial, open to the choice of the artist. This is 
precisely what a little knowledge of art, or a consul- 
tation with people of common experience in art 
matters, would have taught them to avoid. Twenty 
thousand dollars will suffice to erect a very respecta- 
ble bronze statue and pedestal, but it will make no 
more than a paltry and contemptible showing in the 
more complicated forms of monumental art. If the 
committee had known what they were about, they 
would have limited the fund to work that could be 
well done, instead of inviting it to be squandered on 
work that can only make a meretricious show. 

This part of their doings is, however, but a small 
part of the foolish misdirection of the money that 
has been so generously subscribed. If the commit- 
tee had money enough to erect the most splendid 
monument on earth, the method they have chosen 
for securing competitive designs would be sufficient 
to insure its complete failure as a work of art. 
They demand, in the first place, that the artist shall 
make his design, and then leave the execution of it 
to the committee. ‘‘ Premiums,” says this wonderful 
circular, ‘‘will be paid for designs, and are to be in full 
payment for the design, and not to include by any in- 
ference the right to percentage for superintendence 
and construction.” These are matters the committee 
itself will undertake, and it thereupon caps the 
climax of absurdity by adding this amazing provision 
—‘‘All designs must be drawn on a scale of one 
inch to the foot.” Now the method of erecting 
statues (and they are the only form of monument 
within the means of the committee) is as old as the 
age of Pericles; it is supported in its practice by the 
example and experience of more than two thousand 
years; and yet in no single particular does it conform 
to the notions of statue-making involved in the circu- 
lar of our local committee. Never yet, in the history 
of the world, has it been the practice of sculptors to 
‘*draw” designs ‘‘ on a scale of one inch to the foot,” 
and hand them over for execution to others. A 
sculptor models his subject in clay, and then either 
hews it out of marble, or sends his model to the 
bronze foundery to be cast; but the essential feature 
of his work as fine art is that it is the expression of 
the feeling, thought, and skill of the man himself. 
The success of his work will depend upon the de- 
gree in which his skill in modeling the human form 
is able to give reality to the conception of his thought 
and feeling; and as thousands of people have fine 
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conceptions, but only rare men of genius the power 
to carry them out, it never occurred to anybody before 
our committee to separate the idea from the execu- 
tion. A design made by the best sculptor in the 
world ‘‘on the scale of one inch to the foot,” and 
then executed as the committee proposes, could not 
by any possibility have any quality that makes sculp- 
ture a fine art; there would be every probability that 
the enlarged copy would distort and ruin whatever 
excellence there might be in the original design; and 
with this prospect, no respectable sculptor would un- 
dertake to furnish it. 





They have laid down conditions contrary to all ap- 
proved methods of artistic work. They have conse- 
quently excluded from competition all nien who care 
more for their reputation than for the chance of 
winning a paltry premium of three hundred dollars. 
With a sum of twenty thousand dollars to dispose of, 
there was a hope that some of the leading sculptors 
of the world might contribute work that would be a 
permanent adornment to our city. There is now no 
hope of adding anything but a disfigurement. Bet- 
ter ahundred times that the money had been given 
to some useful educational purpose, than that a com- 


The committee have proceeded as though they | mittee in the name of Garfield should erect a monu- 
knew no difference between art and manufacture. 


ment to its own incapacity. 
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DIPS AND SPURS BY LOCK MELONE. 


575 TIMEs. 


All men are not born cross and crabbed. There 
are those who come into the world with sunny natures. 
But of these some are rendered irascible by being 
crossed in life. Frank Wayland, was born good- 
natured. He was a real good baby. When he 
reached manhood, he went into the sheep business 
and matrimony. His wife, too, was an amiable wo- 
man, and fond of children and pickles. 

He had occasion, once, to drive thirteen bucks— 
male sheep—which he had purchased, a considerable 
distance to his ranch. They are called bucks in 
California, but in some other parts of the world are 
known as rams. So named, probably, because they 
have a habit of ramming one end of themselves, with 
a kind of bloated energy, against things. They al- 
ways use the same end. The road along which 
Frank drove his bucks crossed the San Benito River, 
a shallow stream, twenty-three times. It could be 
easily forded by sheep. When the sheep reached the 
first crossing, they paused. They continued pausing. 
Frank endeavored to drive them over in a gentle, 
fatherly sort of way. He treated them with great 
kindness. It was thrown away. A sheep does not 
know the difference between kindness and being 
beat to death. He tried to force them over by rid- 
ing up against and among them. They would not 
take the water. He then lassoed one, dragged him 
across, and returned, thinking he could now drive the 
other twelve over, as they had a sheepto go to. No, 
not one of them would cross. He lassoed another, 
and dragged him over, and another, and another, un- 
til the entire thirteen were pulled over. 





The next crossing was reached, and the thirteen 
were again lassoed, and dragged one by one through 
the water. It looked like a tedious business. 

The same thing was done at the third crossing, 
and the fourth, and fifth, and so on. 

It was hard, trying work. At the sixth crossing 
Frank was wet with perspiration, and his whole na- 
ture bedewed with disgust. 

When he had pulled them over the seventh time 
he felt as if he would like to give it up. But a man 
hates to give up anything he undertakes. If some- 
thing he is swallowing stops midway and chokes him, 
he does not give up, but continues his efforts to swal- 
lowit. He never tries to get it back. 
on with his lassoing and dragging. 

When he had accomplished the eleventh crossing 
he began to think of going back, and taking a route 
about fifty miles out of the way, in order to avoid the 
river. He could not well get out of the gorge in 
which the river ran ; andif he did, he could not drive 
the bucks through the underbrush any better than 
through the water. He made a calculation, and 
found that if he pushed ahead, he would have to cross 
the San Benito three hundred times, whereas, if he 
turned back, he would have tocross it only two hun- 
dred and seventy-five. But turning back would be do- 
ing the work over again. He went forward. 

At the fifteenth fording-place he was somewhat 
reduced in flesh. Entirely reduced in temper. 

At the eighteenth crossing he had become so ex- 
hausted that he debated with himself the proposition 
to leave the bucks, and thus lose them. He thought, 
however, of his next year’s crop of lambs. Hecould 
not allow this to fail without probably injuring him- 
self fatally in business. Somehow bucks are neces- 
sary to insure a lamb crop. He concluded not to 
abandon them. 

He observed, about this time, that he had improved 


Frank went 
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very much in the use of the lasso. At the first ford 
he had to throw it two or three times before he could 
lasso a sheep; but he had now got so he could get 
one every time, and sometimes two, which was one 
more than he wanted, as he would have to alight and 
take one out of the noose, and while doing this both 
sheep would generally get away. 

Very violent emotions have been known to turn 
the hair white in a few hours. As Frank landed the 
thirteenth sheep for the nineteenth time his hair 
was getting white, though when he first reached 
the river it was the hue of the raven’s wing dipped in 
ink. 

The river was reached for the twenty-third time. 
One sheep after another was drawn over. There was 
an expression of the weariness of death in the man’s 
eyes. The last sheep was brought to the shore for the 
last time. The long-continued strain was too much. 
Frank fainted. When he fainted he fell down. 
The five hundred and seventy-sixth time would have 
killed him. After so long a time, he revived. But 
he was not the same. He was a morose, soured man. 

He might have recovered in a measure, but every 
time he saw a sheep—a ram sheep—he would relate 
his experience of crossing the San Benito five hun- 
dred and seventy-five times. And would get angry, 
and look as if he wanted to hit somebody. This kept 
him soured. 


His wife applied for a divorce. She got it. 


HuGGING HANK. 


There used to be in Tuolumne County a little vil- 
lage of miners’ cabins called Foulplay. May be 


there yet. It got its name thus: When the miners 
first went into that locality, two of them got into a 
quarrel over the ownership of a pick-handle. One 
of them, called Simpkins, was a tall, slender human 
streak; the other, known as Hank, was a dwarf; that 
is, he was so powerfully built in the body and arms 
that there was but little material left for the legs, 
which were short, scanty, and deformed. 

They could not quiet title to the pick-handle by 
words. An appeal was had to fists. They had 
stood up and fought for awhile, when Hank threw 
his arms around the tall man, pinioning the latter’s 
arms so that he could not use them. Hank hugged 
the other long and lovingly. The slender man 
could make no defense; his opponent’s face was below 
his, and he could only bite Hank a little on top of the 
head. This was not fatal. He just had to submit 
to that painful, crushing hug. He sympathized with 
himself keenly. 

There was no one near when the fight began, and 
night was coming on. It arrived. Hank hugged 
on. Themoon rose. Hestillhugged. There were 
miners’ cabins two hundred yards away. Simpkins 
attempted to cry aloud for help. Hank tightened his 
clasp. The cry died young. Simpkins was afraid 
to try toshout again. Hank was afraid to let loose, 





The pick-handle in dispute was lying close by. If 
he let loose, Simpkins might call on it for sympathy 
and assistance. He was the more nimble of the 
two. 

The hour of midnight came. It was a solemn 
hour. Particularly to Simpkins. He was breathing 
hard. His eyes had taken up an advanced position. 
Hank still folded him lovingly to his bosom. 

It came time for day to dawn. It dawned. 
Promptly. One of the miners, whose camp was in 
that vicinity, passed the scene of the fight as the 
light was shoving the darkness ahead. There lay 
Hank, Simpkins, and the pick-handle. Hank look- 
ed weary, but dogged and determined. Simpkins’s 
mouth was full of bloody hair. He had been biting 
his opponent on top of the head. . He had ceased, 
though, to bite. He was cold, very cold. 
to death. The pick-handle was quiet. 

It seemed that Hank’s fear of the pick-handle had 
increased to a wild terror. He had determined that 
Simpkins and the pick-handle should never join 
forces, and hugged accordingly . 

When the miners learned how Simpkins had been 
loved to death, after an agreement to have a fair 
stand-up fight, they said it was foul play. And 
afterward the locality was known as Foulplay; and 
Hank known as Hugging Hank. 

He was not an attractive-looking man, by any 
means. Dwarfs, as a rule, do not look like angels. 
He had always been unpopular with the women. 
But there now camea change in their feelings toward 
him. He had hugged a man to death. He could 
now have his choice among the unmarried women. 
He chose Mrs. Wimberly. Her husband had been 
killed in the Indian troubles in northern California. 
She was rich. 

He had hugged himself into a good home. That 
was not all. He was elected to the legislature. 
Hugged himself into prominence. 

Whatever talent is bestowed upon us we should 
use to the best advantage. Lock MELONE. 


Hug ged 
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